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FOREWORD 


In THE socrAL screNcEs we have had all too many works in 
which the authors have been more engrossed with the techniques 
they employed than with the subject they investigated. Such 
works are superficial and usually arid. Occasionally they are 
clever, seldom or never are they wise. It is only when the 
author is profoundly interested in his subject—interested as a 
human being in a problem relating to human beings and of con- 
cern to other human beings—that he is likely to make a genuine 
contribution, whether to knowledge or to public policy. Only his 
profound interest, given adequate scholarly preparation, will 
lead him to choose and develop the methods best calculated to 
illuminate his theme. Such devotion alone will evoke the true 
spirit of workmanship in the art of research. 

The work before us offers a notable example of that art. The 
authors have lived with their theme. For years it has been their 
intellectual meat and drink. They have been social explorers, 
filled with the zest and devotion of exploration. Consequently 
they understand the subnormal girl, her peculiar difficulties of 
adjustment to a society pitched on a different level from her 
own; her compromises, deviations, resorts, and bafllements; her 
experiences at home, in the factory, and in the institution; her 
inability to compete on equal terms with her better endowed 
associates; and the consequences thereof for herself, her family, 
and the inclusive society. Not only do they throw much light on 
this subject but they offer well-considered counsels that if acted 
upon would greatly alleviate the social as well as the economic 
costs, the suffering and tragedy as well as the burden on families 
and communities, that spring from the failure to understand 
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and to meet the problem of the girl of subnormal intelligence. 

The first step in that understanding is the recognition that 
there is nothing abnormal in being subnormal. If the average 
human being had a higher intelligence rating, the now normal, 
just as he is, would be demoted to the subnormal class. If the 
average human being had a lower intelligence rating, the sub- 
normal girl, just as she is—but without her present problems 
of adjustment—would grade as normal. Human endowment in 
intelligence, as in height, weight, or any other aspect, varies 
about a mean. Even if by the cultivation of our human resources 
we can raise the mean, there will still be those who fall below 
it no less than those who rise above it. That is the way of nature. 
It is reckoned that about 15 percent of the population fall into 
the subnormal class, Our authors report that in New York State 
alone there are some three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
subnormal girls. This sheer fact, this phenomenon as invincibly 
natural as any other can be, presents a social problem with a 
range and intensity which have become greater with the advance 
of the process that has taken the adolescent girl out of the home 
circle and into the competitive area of the workshop and the 
office. 

The subnormal girl is not a freak of nature. She is not a 
peculiar variety of human being. She is not a specific type with 
an abnormal behavior tendency. She has the same needs and 
desires as other girls. She is as endlessly variable in her make-up 
as any other category of persons. One point that is excellently 
brought out in this work is the manner in which the individual 
girl responds differentially to the over-all routine of the institu- 
tion in which she is segregated. She should be treated as an 
ordinary human being who requires special care, protection, and 
understanding, one whose very aberrations are due to the fact 
that' she is as healthily human as anyone else, but more at the 
mercy of circumstances that the normally intelligent find it easier 
to overcome. The way to treat her is not the way of superstition. 
It is not the way of pity or of blame or of pride or of shame. 


—— 
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It is not the way of those who preach at her or of those who 
condemn her or of those who abuse her. As our authors say, 
“the greatest obstacles to the scientific study and care of the sub- 
normal girl are widespread prejudices and the prevalence of 
erroneous ideas as to the causation and treatment of the condi- 
tion of subnormality.” 

And here is a book that can be most useful in the removal of 


these obstacles, for it combines the scientific attitude of the psy- 


chologist and the sociologist with the wisdom that views its 


particular subject as a challenge to understanding, not merely 


as an occasion for research. 


Roserr M. MacIver 


Columbia University 
June 15, 1942 


PREFACE 


ArTER A NUMBER oF YEARS of daily contacts with subnormal 
adolescent girls in the community and the custodial institution, 
the psychological clinic and the schoolroom, the factory and 
the girl’s own home, the authors have come to the realization 
that the mentally retarded girl creates a problem not only to 
society but also to herself. The problem brought upon her as a 
result of her mental underdevelopment has never been pre- 
sented in a systematic and comprehensive manner. We came to 
realize this more acutely when social workers, teachers, stu- 
dents, and interested laymen asked for reading material on this 
very problem. We could refer them to books on the subnormal 
child, to studies of delinquents with mental defects, and to 
reports on educational and welfare aspects of mental retarda- 
tion, but we could find no comprehensive presentation of prob- 
lems specific to the subnormal girl in day-to-day situations. It 
is to fill this gap that we have undertaken the present volume. 
Our main purpose has been a presentation of the difficulties 
Which a girl of subnormal mental development encounters: in 
her home, where perhaps she may be the only subnormal mem- 
ber of the family; in a school, where she is either having 
trouble because she is being held back in the grades or is put 
in special classes when her friends are making normal and suc- 
cessful progress through junior and senior high school; or in 
the factory, where she is struggling to attain a required speed 
on a power machine in a short period of time so as to qualify her 
for trade union membership. We have also considered prob- 
lems of the adolescent subnormal girl who has failed to make 
good adjustment as a member of the community because of her 
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own limitations and those of her family and has consequently 
been committed to an institution for the mentally deficient. In 
a special chapter we have dealt with the more seriously mal- 
adjusted, that is, with those who not only are unable to get along 
in school or earn a living but who, in addition, have resorted 
to habitual truancy, running away, petty thieving or sex ex- 
periences as a means of attaining some of the satisfactions they 
have not been able to secure through more socially accepted 
channels. 

We have not limited ourselves, however, to the girls point 
of view even though this has received major emphasis. In Chap- 
ter VII we have attempted a comprehensive review of the 


. 
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fore of special insecurity. It is a period demanding constant 
readaptation, and its outcome determines in a large measure the 
degree of success with which the individual will meet her life 
responsibilities. Insofar as the responsibilities are not met, the 
individual becomes a burden upon the larger familial or social 
group. Thus the problems of the adolescent period have a social 
significance, in addition to the fact that adolescence is itself a 
problem for the individual. We are accustomed to think of child- 
hood as a period of dependence upon the more mature adult and 
of adolescence as the period when the boy or girl becomes 
sufficiently “grown up” to begin to assume independent respon- 
sibility. The subnormal girl, however, by reason of her sub- 
normality, is less adequately prepared for this transition than is 
her more fortunately endowed contemporary. In fact, many of 
these girls (and in this they are like individuals of the other 
handicapped groups) never achieve a position of complete inde- 
pendence. It is this that constitutes our problem. Since the low- 
grade defective individuals who require custodial care have been 
estimated to total not more than one percent of the population, 
we may say of approximately 7 percent of the entire population 
that they are, or have been, or will at a certain age become 
intellectually subnormal adolescent girls, classifiable within the 
groups we are studying. This indicates the importance of our 
problem in terms of its numerical relationship to the community 
at large. 

We are greatly indebted to the Keith Fund, Incorporated, of 
New York City, and the Manhattan Trade School Corporation 
for Girls, for their very generous financial support in making 
it possible for us to carry on the investigation and do the research 
essential for the writing of a book of this kind. We are particu- 
larly appreciative of the inspiration given us by Miss Florence 
Marshall, former principal of the Manhattan High School of 
Women's Garment Trades, whose effort in developing adequate 
Vocational training for subnormal girls over a period of more 
than twenty years has been untiring and highly successful. 
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We have also received generous assistance and encouragement 
from Dr. Harry C. Storrs, superintendent of Letchworth Vil- 
lage, Dr. Edward J. Humphreys, director of research, Letch- 
worth Village, and from a number of staff members of both 
Letchworth Village and the Manhattan High School for 
Women’s Garment Trades. Acknowledgement is also made to 
the Social Science Research Council for Grants-in-Aid for fol- 
low-up studies of delinquent and subnormal girls which have 
contributed important material to several chapters. 

Weare grateful to Mr. Emerson Evans for his contribution to 
the preparation of the manuscript material and to Dr. George 
Jervis for his reading of the manuscript and his suggestions. 

Turopora M. ABEL 


Exaine F. KINDER 
Letchworth Village 
Thiells, N. Y. 


June 1, 1942 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE SUBNORMAL 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 


ONE or THE CLEAREST portrayals in literature of a mentally 
subnormal adolescent girl is the character of Hetty Hutter in 
Fenimore Cooper’s “The Deerslayer.” In Cooper’s time the 
Latin phrase non compos mentis (not in possession of mind, or, 
in popular language, “not all there”) was more commonly used 
than it is today for referring indiscriminately to the insane and 
the subnormal. Thus, in characterizing Hetty, Cooper has the 
woodsman employ a distortion of the term in an accurate and re- 
vealing metaphor. “Hetty,” he says, is “compass meant us,” which 
signifies that Hetty means always to go in the right direction, but 
sometimes doesn’t know how. “ ‘Compass’ for the pint, and 
‘meant us! for the intention. Poor Hetty is what I call on the 
verge of ignorance, and sometimes she stumbles on one side of 
the line and sometimes on the other.” The Deerslayer goes on to 
explain that such creatures are in the Lord's special care, since 
“the Evil Spirit delights more to dwell in an artful body than in 
one that has no cunning to work upon.” ] 

This view of subnormality as 2 condition having special super- 
natural significance prevailed until relatively recent times. But 


within less than a century, the point of view which considered 
subnormality as of supernatural origin has been replaced by a 
viewpoint which recognizes that mental abilities cover a wide 
range, capable of quantitative subdivision. Instances of extreme 


subnormal mental functioning We noW think of in relation to 


the general mental ability of the population at large and more 
especially to those less pronounced conditions which are also 
identified as instances of subnormal mental functioning. We 
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realize that such deviants from the normal, far from being 
distinct from other members of the human race, are simply those 
individuals having a reduced capacity to think through and to 
solve ordinary problems of living and who lack judgment and 
competence to handle themselves in a social world. In fact, 
many individuals with subnormal mentalities have never been 
considered by those about them as differing from their fellows. 
Some have lived in relatively simple environments, where the 
demands made upon them were so limited that they fell within 
the range of their abilities. Others have had the protection of a 
stable family organization. Still others, in more complex situa- 
tions, may have had difficulties which were attributed to other 
causes, such as maliciousness, misfortun 
general “badness.” 

As society becomes more complex, however, and the demands 
upon the individual increase, 
comes easier. In general, the e 


depends, not upon one, but upon several of the factors which 


€, personality defects, or 


increasing use of psychological measurements, 
"intelligence tests” or “mental tests,” 


oped as a result of the work of Alfred 


commonly called 
which have been devel- 


Binet. These tests show 
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the limits of mental functioning for an individual and therefore 
bring into the realm of scientifically measurable (and therefore 
possibly controllable) phenomena, factors of human life which 
heretofore were matters of guesswork, superstition, or chance. 
Such test results have established beyond question two facts: first, 
that all individuals vary in general intelligence, which is more 
or less innate; and, second, that general intelligence can be 
more-or-less accurately measured by tests that have been de- 
veloped in such a way as to reduce to a minimum the influence 
of differences in educational advantages. 

Since the pioneer work of Binet there has been a rapidly 
growing interest in the development and application of test 
measures. In certain areas of the United States great strides have 
been made in adapting the tests for use with children and in 
employing them as a basis for classification, especially of school 
pupils. In fact psychological tests have become the most com- 
mon measures for the evaluation of mental functioning. 

The most widely used of these tests yield two kinds of meas- 
urement; one indicating the general mental capacity of the 
individual (mental age or other score showing level of perform- 
ance); and a relative measure based on a comparison of the indi- 
vidual’s performance with the performance which has been 
found to be average for individuals of the same chronological 
age and development (1.Q. or other measures of brightness). 
These two kinds of measurement are always related, the differ- 
ence in brightness between two individuals resulting in increas- 
ingly marked differences in mental level or mental age until 
mental capacity ceases to develop—usually estimated at about 
fifteen years. 

The difference between the terms which report “mental level” 
and those which indicate intelligence are thus similar to differ- 

"ences we find in the evaluation of height. If we say that a 
child’s height is “about three and a half feet,” or if we are 
still more precise and say that someone’s height is “five feet, 
four inches, in her stocking feet,” we are using specific measure- 
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ments of height that, like our terms of mental age, refer to a 
characteristic of the single individual we are considering. But if 
We say that a given child is “tall for her age,” we are using a 
relative term which, like the term “1.Q.,” is based upon a com- 
Parison of this characteristic of the individual with the same 
characteristic as it appears in the group of which she is a mem- 
ber. For example, if we report that a girl's mental age is eight 
years, We mean that under standardized conditions she meets the 
test requirements at the level which has been shown to be that 
of the average eight-year-old child. If the girl has a chrono- 
logical age of eight years, this performance is what would be 
expected, and her intelligence rating, or I.O., would be 8 divided 
by 8 = 1.00 usually read as 109 percent. If, however, her 


years, then the test performance 
indicating her mental leve] is below that Which would be char- 


or an LQ. of 67, placing her in 
We have also learned as a resy 


“average” intelligence as that of the Main body of the population 
( approximately 7o percent) wh 


assed as “intellec- 
Y again be divided into 
ne, moron, and lower defective groups.? 
is based solely upon Measures 
9 account type, etiology, 


1 This classification 


i 9f intellect apaci 
and does not take int Ctual capacity 


Or socia] competence, The 
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Individuals who are usually classified as “intellectually sub- 
normal” are those whose I.O. (adequately determined) ? falls 
below that of the "average? group. The generally accepted 
range of I.Qs for the average or normal group is from 90 to 
110, or from 85 to 115 on certain tests. The I.Q.’s of the 15 


percent of the general population which constitute the subnor- 
mals range from 90 or 80 downward. Of this group (the high- 
grade subnormals) ? only adolescent girls whose I.Q. ratings fall 


medical classification which emphasizes etiological factors and clinical 
symptomatology is widely known, but is most applicable within the 
lower-level defective groups or for patients who present physical dis- 
orders such as glandular imbalance, defective eyesight or hearing, struc- 
tural deviations, small stature, general under-development, or other less 
frequent medical conditions associated with their intellectual subnor- 
mality. 

2 By “adequately determined” we mean: (1) that appropriate tests are 
used, (2) that the conditions of the examination are properly controlled, 
(3) that the administration of the tests and interpretation of the findings 
are in the hands of a fully competent examiner. We do not mean to imply 
a single test rating, but rather, an index of mental capacity determined 


by psychometric techniques. 

? High-grade subnormals, 
line, or dull, do not, on super’ 
They are unlike the low-grade su 
defective” and “feeble-minded” 


classified by the clinicians as moron, border- 
ficial acquaintance reveal their inadequacies. 
bnormals, for whom the terms “mental 
are commonly used, because their in- 


abilities are not obvious. In the low-grade defectives, who are conspicu- 
ous in any society, mental subnormality is often associated with general 
biological inferiority, and the individual may be considered subnormal 
with respect to almost any criterion by which we judge human beings; 
but in the high-grade subnormals, who are our present concern, the sub- 
normality frequently appears only with respect to intellectual and social 
competence. It follows, therefore, that the subnormality of the low- 
grade or mentally defective individual is more readily identified, whereas 
the subnormality of the high-grade, which is not pronounced, is often 
unrecognized. The terms “high-grade” and “low-grade,” however, are not 
as limited as the foregoing might indicate, for in addition to being used 
with reference to an individual’s relative position within the entire group 
of subnormals, they may also be used to indicate levels within any single 
subgroup, “high-grade” always indicating intellectual abilities nearer those 


But we know little about their patterns of mental functioning, 
that is, their Special abilities and disabilities, nor do we know 
about the 


ing with any single individual, if a classification is not clearly 
indicated, the Psychologist may depend largely upon supple- 
mentary clinical materia] to confirm his interpretation of his test 
of the “average” or “normal? Broup, and always indicating 
more limited mental capacities, Since differences in intelligence, like dif- 
ferences in height, i bdivisions within 
the range of intelligence have 

trarily selected dividing points, Th 
subdivision (a high 
from a “low-grade” ; 


fication, 
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results. In the great majority of cases the test findings and the 
clinical data are in agreement, and when several tests are given 
these also tend to confirm one another. It is this body of empiri- 


cal data accumulating during the years since the beginning of 


the “testing” movement, which has resulted in the ever-extend- 


ing usage of these measures of mental functioning. 

Whatever methods psychologists may use to determine the 
level and type of mental functioning, it is generally recognized 
1, normal or subnormal, has her own char- 
acteristic pattern of mental abilities and that in addition to those 
characteristics which can be quantitatively determined by a test 
score, there are qualitative differences in the ways in which 
subjects work in a test situation which a psychologist observes 
and uses in understanding the individual and her problem. 

Supplementary testing for special abilities and disabilities is a 
method for gaining further insight into the mental organization 
which largely accounts for individual differences. This testing 
may cover a wide range, including nonlanguage and performance 
tests, tests for motor speed, skill and dexterity, and tests of edu- 
cational achievement. An individual, for example, may be failing 
in school and may obtain a low score on a general intelligence 
test, but he may do well on a Performance Scale which does 
not require an understanding of printed symbols or a high level 
of verbal ability. Further exploration may show that this is a 
case of specific reading disability, not a case of subnormality, in 
spite of the low rating in the general intelligence test. 

Furthermore, supplementary testing may contribute to the 
study of social adjustment. A girl who has a low 1.Q., but is 
well adjusted, may through supplementary testing show special 
abilities which have contributed to her adjustment; or a girl 
with a low I.Q. who is badly adjusted may be found through a 
supplementary test to possess some special ability which when 
developed will improve her adjustment. 

But over and above all individual differences there are simi- 
larities of mental functioning and behavior, characteristic of 


that every individua 
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subnormals as differentiated from normals. Unless there were 


distinct similarities among subnormals, there would obviously be 
no such thing as subnormality of mental functioning and there 
would be no problem of mental retardation to be dealt with in 
any field—clinical, educational, vocational, or social. 


It is not easy to Beneralize about the characteristics of sub- 


als. In some forms of mental activity 
y circumstances in which mental functioning 


| 
, 
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made up of three main parts—strings, wind instruments, and 
percussion instruments—she will have difficulty in remembering 
these terms. She may repeat to the teacher (as one girl did) 
that an orchestra has “springs, wings, and concussion.” 

In short, many of the subnormal girl’s difficulties center in 
the use and comprehension of verbal and numerical symbols. 
It is through the medium of words that thinking develops and 
that the comprehension of abstract meanings occur. It is in her 
restricted vocabulary, her improper use of abstract terms, her 
inadequate comprehension of verbal instructions, and her poor 
performance on tests requiring verbal ability that the subnormal 


shows her limitations most acutely. 
Although language limitation is 


istics of the subnormal, this limitat. 
titative in the sense of the number of words produced in a given 


space of time. When excited or angered many subnormals are 
able to talk faster and produce more words in five minutes than 
many normals. T: alkativeness is à characteristic found among 

normals and subnormals alike. i e- 
The language restriction of the subnormal is due to a limita- 
tion in the extent of her vocabulary and in her inability to com- 
prehend and therefore to use correctly words that the normal 
understands easily. The subnormal knows many words in every- 
day use, such as: » “boss,” “scissors,” “bread,” 
“teacher,” “school” but she does not zone make use of words 
less frequently heard in her daily life— proportional,” “investi- 
gate,” “regard,” and “pun” —or of abstr words such as “cir- 
culation,” “standards,” “significance,” or “provocation.” Tand 
tract words, she is likely to use them 


when she does use abs k 
te sense only. The girl who defined a 


; i cre 
incorrectly or in à con 

» : « a 
union as “a bunch of men who holler” and a strike as “those girls 


who go out in the street singing” was telling of her concrete 
experiences in the industrial world. Moreover, she was using 
estricted and concrete sense only. 


words in their re à : 
"The ordinary informal conversation of girls of normal or even 


one of the major character- 
ion is not necessarily quan- 


“table,” “chair, 
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superior intellectual levels does not necessarily reveal the extent 
to which their language ability exceeds that of the subnormal 
girl. Verbatim records # of the conversation of two seventeen- 
year-old girls, Anna (Otis I.Q. 129), a freshman in college, and 
Nancy (Otis I.Q. 64; Pintner 76),° in a trade school, reveal 
that Anna is using no words that Nancy could not have em- 
ployed. Anna, however, writes poetry that is accepted by her 
college paper and has written one poem that was published in a 
national magazine. When the occasion demands, Anna is capable 
of employing a far richer and wider vocabulary than Nancy. 


* Anna: "Listen, m going to brain you in a minute, Say, Miss J., how 
does that look? I think it’s too gray to tell the truth.” Low conversation 
with the other girl, not heard by stenographer; then, “Say, PI] take you 
on in a fight. Let’s ask him. Oh! dear, m getting mad, I am. Yes, the 
Mad Hatter and Alice in Wonderland. "That's what we are. Say, Lulu, 
Bet out of my way will you? What? It’s quarter of three. What? Nothing. 
Say, I gotta have a cigarette, Anyone got one 
wash my hands to stick my hair back, What 
the vacation, Miss ja? 

Nancy: “So I says to him, mind your business. What? I gotta make 
this all red. That feller? He has a voice like Popeye. He acts it too. Naw, 
she’s pretty. What is she making? I can’t see. Shut up, you. I'm gonna 
finish next week, that’s what, Do you think Mrs, D. will keep it for me? 
[meaning her drawing, until the following week]. She's nice. Gee, that’s 
pretty. I can’t draw no good.” 

^ We shall refer particular] 
Or, as it is sometimes called, general intelligence. The 


? I gotta bum one. I gotta 
"ll I do with the vase over 
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She is able to discuss and explain problems in language almost 
incomprehensible to a subnormal girl, and she can define cor- 
rectly such words as “union,” “strike,” “priceless,” “cameo,” 
and “carnivorous,” a task too difficult for a girl like Nancy. 


Closely related to language limitations in the subnormal is 


an egocentric attitude that goes along with limited mental de- 


velopment. The adolescent subnormal, like younger children, is 
‘not as aware as the normal adolescent that she must take into 
account the point of view of those around her. Piaget * has shown 
in his discussion of children’s modes of thinking and their con- 
ceptions of the world around them that children are much less 
socialized in their attitudes than adults. A little girl, for instance, 
will declare that the sun or the moon follows her when she 
moves and stops when she stops, because she observes the world 
from her own egocentric point of view. She in no way under- 
stands that the world may appear in a different light to others. 
This inability to get away from her own viewpoint, or “ego- 
centrism? as Piaget calls it, is characteristic of the subnormal 
adolescent, and it affects all her attempts to understand or to 


communicate with others. . "^ ; 
d o£ her difficulties in getting sub- 


A social worker complaine | 
normal girls to give accurately the number of sisters they had. 
They always gave her one too many. The explanation of this 

girl includes herself as a sister, 


mistake is that the subnormal 
because she is too egocentric to understand that the concept 


sister means the sister of somebody. 
Likewise, the subnormal’s egocentric attitude prevents her 
2 


from adequately understanding spatial relations. When the ex- 
aminer holds an object such as a penny in her right hand and 
asks the girl, «Have I the penny in my right hand or in my 
left?” the girl's judgments ar? made more often than not on 
the basis of her own spatial orientations. She cannot put herself 


in the examiner's place. 
The subnormal also has more trouble than the normal in 


y ; ME 
6 Piaget La Représentation du monde chez Penfant. 
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i i i s ieves 
understanding causal relationships. For instance, she er 
i 1 , I 
more thoroughly than the normal girl that if you do Wee 
Wrong, even unintentionally, you will inevitably be punished by 


told the bridge.” 
Generally Speaking, subnormal girls who have never been in- 
stitutionalized are less €gocentric than those who have spent a 
part of their lives in institutions 
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cretely than the normal girl. She employs a concrete word where 
a more intelligent individual will use an abstract one, and she 
understands a particular case or problem better than a general 
case. If a subnormal girl is asked what she usually does on 
Saturday, her most likely reply is something like: *Well, last 
Saturday I got up. My aunt came. I cleaned, and helped my 
mother. She had a headache." Her reference is to a particular 
occasion. The girl who said that the health benefit she had to 
pay to the union was silly because she had had her tonsils out 
in September and consequently was not sick was also unable to 
generalize about sickness and health. 

Moreover, the mental activity of the subnormal is generally 
not as well integrated or coórdinated as the normal, at least 
in situations and with the material that the normal person 
handles in an integrated manner. Of course, the normal may 
show irrelevant, illogical, or scattered thinking when trying to 
solve difficult problems beyond her capacity or under stress and 
strain of emotion; but our comparisons lie only in the situations 
encountered in daily life that the great majority of the popula- 
tion have no trouble in manipulating mentally. It is in these situa- 
tions that the subnormal shows her lack of integration in mental 


functioning. 


She shows this lack in one of two ways: by what Piaget calls 


“syncretism,” inadequate mental synthesis, or by pue 
tion,” the selecting and placing together of irrelevant details. 
Piaget took his examples of these mechanisms from pr mental 
functioning of young children, but the same PS o oan 
activity are found in older subnormals. The gir. sh o ig eres 
that the statements “Make hay while the sun shines and ‘Don’t 
` cross a bridge till you come to it? mean the same thing is com- 
prehending in a syncretic manner. She has a vague general 
notion that the proverbs mean doing things at the right mo- 
ment, but she fails to make an adequate analysis of the specific 
meaning implied in each statement. 
* Piaget, Le Jugement et le raisonnement chez Penfant, ch. i. 
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On the Otis Intermediate Intelligence Test one of the prob- 
lems is as follows: TABLE is to WOOD as KNIFE is to (CUTTING, 
CHAIR, FORK, STEEL, HANDLE). The girl taking the test is ex- 
pected to underline the one of the five words having the same 
relationship to knife that wood has to table, namely, the material 
of which the specified object is made. A very common response 
of the subnormal is to underline CUTTING, which describes the 
*function? of the knife. In making this response the subnormal 
girl is not giving an intelligent answer since she overlooks the 


first part of the problem in which the required relationship is 
illustrated. : 


in drawing a picture 
-well-proportioned and 
Frequently she is more 
» for example, drawing 
tern in his necktie, care- 


correct in themselves, for example 
man’s coat in a drawing, but they may be a 
situation. The girl who describe 
as being about a beautiful girl with gorgeous hair who lived 
among the birds, flowers, pigeons, and trees illustrates this. She 


missed the main point of the Story, but was impressed by details 
which were within her range of comprehe 


tion drawing test, in which an elephant is giv 
missing, the correct response i 
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missing ear. One girl (I.Q. 70) filled in the ear, but also drew 
a ribbon around the elephant’s neck with a bell attached and 
explained to the examiner, “If he gets lost he can be heard.” 
Sometimes a teacher complains of a girl who had been very 
successful in one type of work, such as hemstitching, but when 
transferred to a new task, such as featherstitching, becomes 
“mulish” and wants to keep on doing the original task. This 
type of behavior, which Lewin * calls “rigidity,” is of frequent 
occurrence among subnormals. Rigidity is not due to the diff- 
culty of the new task, but results from the fact that it is not 
easy for a subnormal individual to shift from one type of work 
to another even though the new task may be simpler than the 
old. Featherstitching with a coarse needle and thread is ob- 
viously easier to master than very fne hemstitching. But the 
subnormal is more “perseverative” than the normal; she cannot 
break away from work she has been doing and turn to something 
new. This characteristic may help her stay on a monotonous 
job; the repetitive activity is not only agreeable and easy for 
her, but she seems to be almost under compulsion to keep it up. 
Rigidity also may account for her failure to perform a new 
and simple job which has been assigned to her. But rigidity is 
not absolute, and with a little time and patience on the part of 
the employer or teacher it can be overcome among many high- 


grade subnormals. l 

The subnormal may also, curiously enough, show a trait that 
is the very opposite of rigidity—she may jump quickly from one 
task or idea to another, may be unable to concentrate, may be 
interested in one task for a few moments and then be quickly 
diverted by the girl next to her who is doing a different task. 
It is of this trait the layman is thinking when he characterizes a 
girl as impulsive or flighty- ES 

It sounds illogical to say that rigidity and impulsiveness go 
hand in hand and that these two opposing aspects of behavior 
may be found in the same individual. But such is frequently the 


8 Lewin, Dynamic Theory of Personality. 
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case. The girl who cannot stick to a job has not entered whole- 
heartedly into it. But once this girl gets into a task, that is, mas- 
ters it, so that it becomes habitual with her, she may show 
rigidity when she is shifted to another job. With proper han- 
dling by teacher or employer it is possible to train most sub- 
normal girls to do some kinds of work steadily and persistently. 

The subnormal girl generally reacts quite spontaneously and 
immediately to situations that arouse her emotionally. If a situa- 
tion is funny to her, she laughs; if someone annoys her, she 
sulks. The normal girl is upset or amused in many situations 
also, but she is more aware of the total setting than is the sub- 
normal. If the situation is one that prohibits an emotional out- 
burst, such as laughing aloud in church, or answering back to a 
teacher, or hitting a small child, the normal girl inhibits her 
reactions more than the subnormal. The subnormal may not 
intend to react emotionally when emotion is uncalled for, but 


She is not as able to control her reactions as is the more intelli- 
gent girl. 


girl, for example, may get a 
who does not allow her to work on her 
finishes putting the hem in her smock. The 
irritated at the teacher, but she is likely to 
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she can express her feelings to her companions during the 
recreation hour. 

Subnormals may learn to inhibit their reactions in situations 
like the one just described, but outbursts on their part are more 
unpredictable than among normals. A subnormal girl, Jennie, 
had learned through one or two years’ experience not to be 
impudent to an employer if she wished to keep her job. But 
one day a floor lady asked her to change her seat, as there was 
too much crowding on one side of the work table in the factory. 
Jennie happened to be sitting next to her friend Isabelle, and 
she did not wish to sit beside a girl she didn’t know. Jennie’s 
reaction to the floor lady’s request was immediate, antagonistic, 
and noisy. She gave the floor lady to understand that she could 
not be made to do something she didn’t want to do. Jennie asked 
the floor lady, “Who are you, Pd like to know, the boss?” She 
was very surprised at her dismissal from the factory and felt 
that her behavior had been justified. a 

Perhaps more characteristic differences in situations causing 
emotional responses of normals and subnormals are the differ- 
ences in nearness and remoteness of the situation and the relative 
importance of problems. The subnormal girl is not as upset as 
the normal about a situation not directly perceived by her at the 
moment. Like the normal she can be scared if someone waves a 
big stick and threatens to beat her, but she is not as likely to 
be upset by a hearsay situation, that is, one conveyed only by 
verbal means. Of course, if the person who is telling her about 
a remote situation does so in an emotional manner, the sub- 
normal may react emotionally. But she responds to the emo- 
tional behavior of the narrator rather than to the meaning of 

ed. Likewise, she may laugh on hear- 


the situation being describ 
se she understands the play on words, 


ing a subtle joke, not becau: 
bu because Jhe narrator laughs as she tells thie joke, She is 


laughing with someone, but not at the meaning of the words. 
In yet another Way subnormals show a mental functioning 
different from that of normals, They show very little of what 
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Bentley? calls the “knowledge attitude.” They have mainly 
appreciative and practical attitudes toward the situations in which 
they are placed and have little or no curiosity as to the reasons 
for what they are doing. 

It is unquestionably true that the majority of normals also 
react by way of practical and appreciative attitudes a good part 
of the time; but with them it is possible to arouse the knowledge 
attitude, and they more easily assume this attitude when the 
occasion demands. In learning to bake a cake, for example, the 
subnormal girl is more likely to take the rising of the dough 
for granted or to think it is a phenomenon, “fun to watch,” 
whereas the normal girl is more interested in the reasons why 
the dough rises and in the amount and constituency of the 
ingredients necessary for making a lighter cake. 

Another way of distinguishing between subnormals and nor- 
mals in their modes of mental functioning is to compare their 
imaginative and judging processes. Perhaps the most frequently 
heard criticism of the subnormal is that she lacks imagination 
and judgment; her mental activity is prosaic, she lacks origi- 
nality and makes use of the ideas of other people. She is also so 
uncritical that her judgment is poor. She does not make a 
sensible choice between two possible lines of conduct. She is 
unable to select relevant from irrelevant material and acts in an 
unthinking and impulsive manner. We covered quite a few of 
these characterizations when we spoke about rigidity, impulsive- 
ness, and the limited and uncodrdinated modes of thinking of 
the subnormal. But there is something more that can be said 
about imaginative and estimating processes. 

The subnormal does not lack imagination. She may even have 
a fairly rich phantasy life, as does the normal, although she is 
not able to verbalize her phantasies and to marshal them into an 
organized form in creative work. She daydreams about the mo- 
tion picture heroines she has seen 3 she can impress her friends 
by relating to them her experiences and con: 


Versations with a 
°M. Bentley, The New Field of Psychology, p. 7" 


— 
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fictitious boy friend, and she can rationalize, often quite suc- 
cessfully, her absence from school and her inability to pay a 
debt. In these forms of mental activity she is doing some elabo- 
rating, for she is dealing with unreal situations. But to a large 
extent the girl is drawing on her memory rather than on any 
inventiveness on her part. She remembers the life of the heroine 
as portrayed on the screen; she hears another girl tell about 
her relations with a boy friend; she reads magazines such as 
True Stories and Paris Nights, from which she obtains ideas, 
and she can easily pick up methods of rationalizing from her 
associates. The subnormal girl is not creative in her imagination, 
in the sense of putting together ideas into new combinations. 
Her creative productions, drawings, designs, embroidery work, 
and stories are more likely than not based without much modi- 
fication on subjects and events she has perceived and about which 
she has heard. The modifications that do take place are due to 
her limited mental functioning rather than to any creativeness 
on her part; that is, they are due to errors on her part, to lapses 
in memory, to rigidity, syncretisms, and other modes of thinking 
that we have already described. > qu 
The judgment of the subnormal, as well as her creative imagi- 
nation, is limited. To make a good decision it 1s necessary to 
have sufficient imagination to be aware of different possibilities 
in a given situation, to see what the consequence of making a 
definite decision may be, and to discard a line of conduct or a 
set of ideas that are not in keeping with the decision to be taken. 
Postponement and delay in action result from this type of 
imaginative activity, which the subnormal is unable to sustain. 
It is this lack of judgment that gets the subnormal into a jam 
when the normal might be able to avoid the difficulty. For 
instance, a subnormal girl was discharged from a factory for 
chewing gum. She knew that she should not chew gum while 
at work, but because a friend had given her a piece of gum on 
her way to work, she chewed it (that being the purpose of the 
gum), and kept on chewing it in the factory. Another subnormal 
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girl had “taken in? the fact that it was important to visit the 
dentist for a check up every so often. One day while riding to 
work in the subway, she saw an advertisement for tooth paste in 
which it stated that girls of 17 often have bad breath. Our 
subnormal then began to do some mental functioning and de- 
cided it was time to visit the dentist. She made an appointment 
with a dentist for 9 o'clock on the following Saturday morning. 
This line of action, commendable in itself as showing initiative 
and apparent common sense, lost the girl her job. It was a new 
job for the girl, the first one she had had in sometime, and one 
Which had been procured after considerable trouble on the part 
of a placement counselor. This job had working hours on 
Saturdays from 8:30 A.M. to 12:30 p.m. When the girl arrived 
at 10 she was told not to return. She knew about the Saturday 
morning hours, but had failed to consider the different possibili- 
ties in her choice of action. 

The subnormal girl is not a leader, but is one who looks up 
to leadership. The authorities to whom She first turns are her 
parents, her teachers (if she is still in school), her employers 
(if she is Working), and her girl friends and boy friends. The 
majority of subnormal girls, living in their own homes, respect 
especially the authority of the mother. It is generally the mother 
who signs the notes for school, who comes to school to talk to 
the teachers, who takes the girl to clinics, and who decides what 
She may or may not do. In many homes, particularly those in 
which the parents are foreign born, the father is strict and 
domineering, and it is the mother whom the girl respects and 
whose authority she quotes. “My mother don’t Want me to sew 
on a machine”; “My mother said she cant 
“You gotta ask my mother. I don 
ways in which respect for the moth 

Hand in hand with her respect 
girl’s desire to conform to the s 


of her day and age. Certainly th 
want to be like other ‘girls in t 
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social relationships with companions is this identification strong- 
est. The subnormal girl is interested in dressing as do her 
me motion pictures, in hanging around 
and gossiping on street corners as they do. If her friends roller 
skate or go to ice-cream parlors with boys, she desires to do 
likewise. If her friends do or do not take their lunch to school 
or into the factory, the subnormal girl tries to emulate them. 
A girl, Anna, kept borrowing small sums of money from a 
lenient foreman in a factory for her lunches, telling him that 
her family were forced to use all of her salary for rent. In 
reality Anna’s mother made her a sandwich lunch every day. 
This Anna threw away on her way to work, because she wanted 
to do what the other factory girls did, which was to congregate 
during the lunch hour in a cafeteria and purchase coffee and 
pie. In another factory, on the contrary, the cultural pattern 
was to bring lunch and eat it at one of the work benches. Two 
subnormal girls enjoyed doing this and spending the half hour 
allowed for lunch chatting and laughing with the rest of the 
group. A third subnormal girl, whose mother did not bother to 
make up lunch for her or to provide food for the girl to prepare 
her own lunch, went out on the street each day during the lunch 
hour, saying that she disliked sitting around indoors. As a matter 
of fact, this girl always left reluctantly and returned early so as 
not to miss the conversations of her friends. 

Conforming to group standards is, of course, a characteristic 
of normal individuals also. But it is stronger and more rigid 
in the subnormal. In small isolated and rural communities and 
villages, where conformity is generally greater than in a large 
city, the subnormal may therefore be less clearly differentiated 
from the normal. There everyone conforms except the village 
idiot, the town drunk, and a few psychopathic personalities. 
But in larger centers and in cities the subnormal is the great 
standard bearer of conformity. She is afraid of not conforming. 


Her ambition is to be a typical girl. 
Owing to limited comprehension and poor judgment, how- 


friends, in going to the sa 
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ever, she does not always succeed in conforming. She may notice 
Some outstanding current style in dress (a red belt or purple 
veil), but she wears it indiscriminately without regard for color 
and appropriateness in relation to her other wearing apparel. 
Or she may exaggerate and overemphasize her mode of con- 
forming by putting on too much make-up or by buying shoes 
with the highest heels, when she may have only one pair and 
her work requires her to stand eight hours a day. 

In school, as well as during her leisure hours, the subnormal 
adolescent wants to be treated like the normal. She likes to be 
promoted, to receive prizes and certificates for work accom- 
plished, as does the normal girl. In a school where the adjust- 
ment classes were not promoted at the end of each term as were 
the regular classes, the girls in the former group petitioned 
the principal to dismiss them early on the day of the regular 
high school promotion so that they could leave the school 
building early and thereby give the impression of being pro- 
moted. On another occasion a class of subnormal girls was asked 
to write a composition on what should be added to their school 
curriculum. One girl wrote *We want edcshion like the high 
schul girls. Why cant we have histry and gegraphy?.” 

If the subnormal feels that she is atypical, then she is un- 
happy; she will strive to be as much like others as she can. She 
may not succeed in being like the majority of girls in her en- 
vironment, but at least she will try to be like the girls with 
whom she can identify herself and with whom she sympathizes 
and who sympathize with her. For instance, Celia, a subnormal 
girl with an I.Q. of 59, was quite maladjusted in trade school. 
She was not popular with other girls, who considered her 
nervous and queer. Her trade work was poor, but she had good 


in her endeavor to 


iously enough, this girl 


took, a simple packing 
job. She worked with girls of her own faith (Jewish), which 
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supplied an initial bond of friendship. Like Celia, these girls did 
not associate with boys or have dates with them, another bond 
of friendship. The girls met at each others’ homes every Sunday, 
where they crocheted and talked about their mutual interests, 
few as they were. Celia strove very hard to emulate these girls, 

dressing as they did and doing the same kind of handwork. 
_Subnormals are sometimes very articulate about the indi- 
viduals or the group they want to be like. “I won’t go with 
those girls, they're fresh,” or “Those girls are dumb, they don’t 
know anything,” or “Sheila is my girl friend—I only go with 
girls like that” are types of comment frequently heard. A 
girl, who was institutionalized for the first time at fifteen years 
of age because of a broken home, was stupefied at the girls in 
her cottage. She said, “I can’t stay here. PH get like those girls. 
They talk bad. They are uneducated. They don’t fix their hair 
right. They smell bad. I won't be fit to go back to my friends 
if I stay here long.” 
Conformity is a characteristic of all mankind. In fact, in some 
Societies, religious and fraternal organizations, and in any totali- 
tarian state conformity to 2 standard of conduct is so compulsory 
that the outsider considers the individual who conforms to be 
behaving in a stupid manner. “They act like a bunch of morons” 
and “How can a person with half a brain goose step his way 
etimes made about conform- 


through life?? are evaluations som 
ing people. All this goes to show that the conforming aspects 


o£ behavior of the subnormal are well known and readily recog- 
nized. The problem is for educators to exploit to her advantage 
since she has no better traits 


these traits in the subnormal girl, 

to substitute. She does not have imagination to help her out 
of difficulties. She does not have sufficient interest and motiva- 
tion in “cultural” pursuits to occupy her leisure time, and she 
is unable to solve many of the problems, either social or eco- 
nomic, that may arise in the course of her everyday existence. 
These problems must be solved for her by individuals to whom 
she is sympathetic and whom she seeks to emulate. If these 


mal girl is at a great disadvantage, and her chances of sami 
: ; ar 
an asset to the community, even in the smallest of ways, a 


à Dee : ial 
of her desires and limitations, together with a sense of € 
responsibility, they can help her meet the problems presente 


: à ; ; f 
by her social environment in a manner beneficial both to hersel 
and to society. 


But, if the leaders possess a knowledge and an understanding 


CHAPTER TWO 


WITHIN HER HOME 


THE FIRST SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT the subnormal girl must en- 


counter is that of her home. The home is her chief, if not her 
only, social milieu until she enters school. But even during her 
elementary school experiences it is the home that plays a domi- 
nant role in guiding and modifying a girl's attitudes and patterns 
of behavior. When adolescence is reached, the girl extends her 
social milieu to include the community. She becomes interested 
in “going out” with girls and boys and in leading a life more-or- 
less distinct from that of her home. Éven in this respect, how- 
ever, it is her home background that largely determines the 
kind of adjustment she will make in the larger community. 
For instance, an adolescent girl may be fearful of the larger 
community, continually seeking her home and parental protec- 
tion, or she may feel antagonistic toward her home to the extent 
of seeking to escape parental control by defiance, disobedience, 
or running away, or she may like one parent and feel hostility 
toward another or feel extreme rivalry toward a sibling. The 


patterns of behavior in the subnormal girl vary to a great degree, 
the home atmosphere that 


but, regardless of the pattern, it is a 
channels her emotional reactions and attitudes in specific direc- 


tions. 
The cultural and economic status of the home also determines 
to a marked degree the ways in which the subnormal adolescent 
socially, and vocationally. In 


adjusts educationally, emotionally, / 
a home of superior economic status 4 subnormal girl has resolved 
for her certain problems which are acute for a girl in a home of 


low economic level. The subnormal girl whose parents possess 
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sufficient financial resources can send her to a private school 
where she will receive the training which will make her fairly 
acceptable socially in the group in which she is expected to 
ticipate. If she has learned some skill, such as riding or skating, 
if she can dance well, entertain friends, and is not exposed to too 
much academic competition with more intelligent girls OF Wigs 
quired to earn her living, she may make quite adequate adjust- 
ments. On the other hand, if she is not protected by her family, 
but is made to feel her intellectual inferiority and is put under 
pressure to try to improve and live up to the expectations "de 
family of professionals (lawyers, doctors, writers), she may fin 
herself unable to meet Such a situation. The important factors 
in a girl's adjustment to any home of superior intelligence are 
the ways in which she is handled by various members of her 
family, the number of educational advantages given her that 
are in line with her interests and abilities, and the extent a 
Which she is protected from being expected to compete intel- 
lectually and vocationally in the community. 

The majority of the high grade subnormal girls, however, 
are born into homes of the economically marginal groups.? They 

*In order to Provide objective metho 


tional, economic, social, cultural 
environments, Various rating sc; 


ds for the evaluation of occupa- 
» OT intellectual status of families or ro 
ales and. indices have been developed. 


rms of abstract intelligence, in a d 
Aptitude and A ptitude Testing, 


“I. High professional and executive Occupations; 
IL Lower professional and large business Occupations; 
- Technical, clerical, supervisory occupations; 

IV. Skilled tradesmen and low-grade clerical workers; 
Ve Semi-skilled occupations; 
VI. Unskilled occupations.” 

In studying the occupations of fathers [5 

al 


arge urban community a 
mental defectives, it was 


&reat majority fell into the 
category of semi-skilled occupations (Class 


—— 
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are often, though not always, children of parents who are them- 
selves of borderline or subnormal intelligence. The environment 
of such families provides many problems for the girl. For one 
thing, her difficulties in school or on a job may not be under- 
stood by the family. She may not be given sufficient protection 
or supervision either in her home or in her recreation on the 
Streets, since her parents do not understand that she needs a 
greater amount of care than a more intelligent girl. Her cul- 
tural environment is restricted, of course, so that she will give 
the impression of being much more limited and stupid than the 
girl of equivalent I.Q. whose parents have been able to provide 
her with a much broader education, both in her home and in a 


private school. 


On the other hand, 
home may in some instances far 
favorable home, for she may p 


the subnormal girl in the less favorable 
e better than the one in the more 
ass unnoticed as a subnormal. If 


her intelligence level is not very different from that of her 
family, she may enjoy her life, as, does every other member of 
her family. This is particularly true if the parents are not espe- 
cially concerned about the educational and vocational accomplish- 
ments of their children, but enjoy them as individual members 


of the family group who can joke and laugh together. 

The subnormal girl in the poorer economic home, however, 
may get along pretty well in her home and even at school until 
she reaches the period of adolescence. Then she begins to enter 
more extensively and intensively into social relationships in the 
community. Because of sex maturation she usually becomes inter- 
ested in acquiring new types and forms of heterosexual rela- 
tionships, most of which occur, not in her home, but in com- 
munity gatherings, whether on the street, at clubs, school parties, 
or road houses. It is at this time that the subnormal girl may get 
into trouble and cause a major disturbance in her community 
by becoming a sex delinquent. This will occur the more fre- 
quently if the home environment is not protecting her, or giving 


her a feeling of security and of being wanted. in the home, or 
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(what is more important) allowing her to obtain emotional 
satisfactions and heterosexual relationships in socially acceptable 
ways by meeting boys, inviting them to her home, and partici- 
pating in the social functions in the community. 

Another difficulty beside the matter of sexual adjustment 
Which the subnormal girl has to face during adolescence is the 
more-or-less-direct recognition of the fact that she is a subnormal. 
If she has been failing in school or has been in ungraded classes, 
she may well have recognized the fact that in some way she has 
been selected by her teachers as an atypical member of. the 
school group. She may resent this fact, may try to ignore 1t, 
or may rationalize it. Whatever attitude is developed she will 
Carry with her on into adolescence. We must realize that a girl 
of fourteen has been living with herself for quite a few years 
and if she has been recognized and treated as a subnormal, she 
Will have had to adjust in some Way to this situation. At ado- 
lescence she may become yet more sensitive about the fact that 
She is, or at least is considered, rightly or wrongly, a deviant 
from the average or normal girl. Many of her more intelligent 
friends are going to high school. In most communities, gong 
to high school is the accepted cultural pattern. To be unable 
to go to high school, except for financial reasons, is considered 
atypical. If there is one thing that any adolescent girl is sensitive 


about, it is to be treated as atypical. The adolescent wants to be 
like other girls and to 
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Variation i i : 

all Xena Lud adjustment to life situations. They are not 

an Tice no mpulse, easily led to anger, to laughter, to forget 

ieee, as 2 b they all easily diverted. Nor, on the other 

heres y all stubborn or difficult to persuade to change 
or to adjust to new situations. There are, howard 


a few situations i 
aA in which the subnorma 
have See ap traumat effect upon her stability, as they would 
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Sisters Ras £ with this other sister. Strange to say, of the three 
» Nancy finally made the best adjustment in the working 
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world, partly because of her attractive appearance. At first she 
had difficulty in securing work, but finally she obtained a job, 
with the help of a girl friend, and unlike either of her sisters 
she has worked steadily for more than a year. 

Many of the girls in the group studied had the problem of 
adjusting to an overly strict parent, particularly the foreign-born 
father. These girls faced a conflict between the standards of the 
ancestral culture and their more immediate social environment." 

A girl’s rejection by a parent or parents, especially the mother, 
to whom the girl is deeply attached emotionally is also more 
likely than not to produce some form of maladjustment in either 
the subnormal or the normal. It is no more easy for any sub- 
normal, even one who appears to be calm and stable in her gen- 
eral behavior, to throw off lightly a situation of this kind than 
it is for a more intelligent girl, unless, of course, a genuine 
parental substitute is found. 

The rejection need not necessarily have taken place in a direct 
contact between the girl and the parent. A mother may have 
neglected the home when the girl was a mere infant. A seventeen- 
year-old girl (I.O. 80), whose mother had left home before she 
was two years old, built up quite a rich phantasy life about her 
mother, whom she had never seen. She said, “No one can take the 
place of my mother. Every night she comes beside my bed all 
dressed in white, and she talks to me nice and low.” This girl 
was brought up on the story that her mother was a “bad and 
sinful woman? who had committed adultery and neglected her 


SA Sicilian father may believe his daughter should not even dance 
with another man besides himself until she dances with a fiancé of 
his choosing. Many other foreign-born fathers of various nationalities do 
not approve of entertaining or inviting young men into their homes except 
as the future husbands of their daughters. "This cultural pattern worked 
well enough in the country of origin, where it was accepted by the 
younger as well as the older generation. But obviously in American com- 
munities it is a deviant cultural pattern. The subnormal Birl of foreign 
parentage thus has to contend with a situation of conflicting cultural pat- 
terns, one that is none too easy for even an intelligent girl to handle. 
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home and her three small children. She was very anxious to be 
assured that her mother was not wicked; and she felt that if 
she could once see her mother, her mother would love her. 

Another girl, Angelina (I.Q. 65), became a court case at the 
age of fifteen because her father had been arrested for impairing 
the morals of a minor. He had apparently had sex relations 
with his daughter, or at least had attempted to assault her. To 
all intents and purposes the mother appeared to be rejecting the 
girl by saying the girl, not the father, was to blame and by 
appearing in court as a witness for the father against the daughter. 
Angelina was committed to an institution for custodial care for 
one year mainly on the evidence given to the court by her 
mother. Nevertheless, the girl felt no resentment. She said her 
mother really loved her, wanted her at home, and had to lie 
because she was afraid of the father. Her interpretation was 
quite correct. Secure in her mother’s underlying affection, An- 
gelina handled herself with calmness and composure in the many 
interviews she had with social workers, physicians, teachers, pro- 
bation officers, police, and judges. 

Another girl, Rose, was brought up by her aunt, who led her 
to believe that her mother was sinful, since she had deserted 
Rose when she was small. The mother ran a boarding house 
of questionable morals, where Rose visited her occasionally. 
Although Rose talked deprecatingly of her mother, she said 
that at her mother’s house she had fun; everyone laughed and 
ate good food. At her aunt’s she had no fun, was not allowed to 
have friends come to see her or to speak to any boys. She was 
never given any money, except for carfare, and she wore shabby 
clothes. The aunt had no real affection for Rose, only looking 
after her from a sense of duty and righteousness. Rose ended 
up by running away with a man who had been paroled from a 
state prison. She met him on the street, and he promised to 
marry her and give her the things she had never had. He 
laughed and joked and talked like the people at her mother’s 
house. But the man soon deserted Rose, and she was left 
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stranded, since her aunt refused to shelter her again. Her mother 
would not look after her, saying that the court had prohibited 
her from so doing. This was true, but the mother did not wish 
to care for Rose, because the girl interfered with her business. 

Ethel D. wanted security, recognition, excitement, and love. 
She tried in various ways to attain her objectives, which were 
often quite at variance with the exigencies of the immediate 
situations in which she was placed. Ethel had been in the hands 
of welfare agencies for a number of years and had been given 
more than an average amount of consideration by a placement 
counselor in her trade school. But she was not able to profit from 
vocational guidance and help. She had had too many years of 
inadequate handling and was unprepared for being self-sufficient. 
At seventeen, when she was expected to earn her own living, 
Ethel had developed so many destructive attitudes that she was 
unable to cope with the situation. She had little self-respect, 
very little ambition to work, and a feeling that the world owed 
her a living. Her feelings of discontent and insecurity were very 
deep-seated. Her foster parents had surrounded her with senti- 
mentality and engendered in her a feeling of self-pity. No one 
tried to give her a positive attitude and make it clear to her 
that some day she would have to stand on her own feet. 

It is difficult to ascertain the extent of the effect on Ethel of 
the foster parents? insistence that she visit her mother, who was 
hospitalized for mental deterioration and never recognized her. 
They forced this on her semi-annually, in spite of the fact that 
Ethel was actually ill for days afterwards. Nor was she given 
adequate preparation for handling the situation when she went 
to live with her father. After having been told for years by her 
foster parents that her father was no good, she was suddenly 
thrown into his household, which didn’t want her and to which 
she didn’t want to go. 

She spent two years learning a trade, and at the same time her 
foster parents and a social agency encouraged her disinclination 
for factory work. Then she was expected, on the day she was 
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seventeen, suddenly to change her attitude and fit into the indus- 
trial world. The placement bureau has had no alternative to 
placing her again and again in a factory, because she was not 
equipped to do any other kind of work. 

Ethel is a thoroughly disillusioned girl, whose only emotional 
outlets are in an unreal world. She dramatizes her own situation, 
and the picture she paints is sufficiently appealing to make her 
something of a leader with several other girls, which gives her 
a substitutive emotional satisfaction. 

Abuse by a parent would seem in itself to be a factor in the 
environment that could easily lead to maladjustment; but two 
girls can react quite differently to a situation of this kind. One 
girl, Bessie, was cowed and often became hysterical from the 
beatings her father gave her and was loath to speak of these 
experiences. Another girl, Ruth, fought her father when he 
struck her and obtained satisfaction by speaking freely to the 
neighbors and teachers about the father's abuse. On one occa- 
sion Ruth came to school with several wounds on her hands. 
Her comment was, “My father bit me, believe it or not. But 
I kicked him in the stomach." This story proved to be true— 
not a mere phantasy. The girl was far from being a complainer 
or feeling sorry for herself. I 

Being placed in a situation that creates too great a strain on 
the individual is also a means of bringing about emotional con- 
flict in the subnormal, as in the normal. Having to compete 
continual with more intelligent people or being forced to 
assume too much responsibility economically or socially are situ- 
ations of this kind. A subnormal girl in the midst of more 
intelligent parents and siblings has à difficult time if too much 

city and if she is ambitious and 


is expected of her limited capa 
h the other members of her 


feels that she must compete wit c 
family or the group with which she associates. Subnormals prob- 


ably find themselves in situations of this kind more often than 
do normals, owing to the overwhelming number of normals in 
the world about them. For instance, there are many more 
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behavior problems among retarded pupils in school than among 
those who progress normally through the grades. Subnormals 
do feel frustrated when forced to do work they do not under- 
stand and for which to them there seems no solution. Even a rat 
shows symptoms of extreme nervous disorder in a situation for 
which he finds no solution. 

The understanding of a subnormal girl with severe emotional 
disturbance is simplified greatly if records of psychometric test- 
ing, school achievement, and family history are available before 
the onset of any serious difficulty. Elizabeth, a young girl of 
fourteen, was brought to a psychiatric hospital because she had 
become more and more uncodperative at home and had finally 
become mute, rigid, and indifferent to her surroundings. After 
a few months in the hospital she slowly began to take an inter- 
est in the people around her. Elizabeth was particularly fond 
of sewing and embroidering, but lapsed into her former depres- 
sion at the least suggestion of doing academic work or reading a 
book. Records revealed that at the age of seven, when she was 
in the second grade, her I.Q. was 73. The intelligence level of 
her two sisters and brother was considerably higher, no one 
having an LO. below 110. Elizabeth’s school record was poor, 
and she had repeated a grade in school on two occasions. Ap- 
parently neither her parents nor her school realized the nature 
of her limitations, and they tried to drive her to keep up with 
normal standards of intellectual achievement. This girl had the 
misfortune, for her, to come from a home where there was an 
aspiration level beyond her capacity and where there was no 
understanding of any line of conduct other than that of doing 
well in school. 

A girl named Hilda was under a similar intellectual strain 
as far as family pressure was concerned. An older brother was 
studying medicine, her twin brother was doing well in high 
school and planning to be a lawyer, her sister was employed as 
a secretary in a law office, while Hilda, who had an I.O. of only 
77, had failed to be promoted into the seventh grade and was 
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looked upon at home as a disgrace. Because of her school failure 


Hilda was placed in a trade school at the recommendation of her 
elementary school. Since the trade work interested her and since 
she gained satisfaction from assuming a haughty manner in the 
new school, boasting of her family and of how she herself was 
going to be a fashionable milliner, Hilda was able to handle 
her conflict fairly successfully. At sixteen Hilda was doing well 
in school, making hats that were bought by friends and relatives 
and even taking orders for hats from people in her neighborhood 
who had been told about her work. Her family’s attitude toward 
her changed. Hilda began to be appreciated as an individual 
who could produce something profitable, even though the per- 
formance was not intellectual. She gained confidence and self- 
reliance and ceased worrying about her intellectual status in the 
family. She made two hats which her sister wore to her office, 
and her brothers told her she was the “nuts.” 

It must be considered, however, that even though Hilda got 
a break from her environment and Elizabeth did not, Hilda and 


Elizabeth did not, like two peas in a pod, start life with similar 
uld not have stood the strain 


potentialities. Hilda probably co 

of Elizabeth’s family which was really not as understanding and 
as sympathetic as her own, and Elizabeth could never have 
worked with as much determination as Hilda at millinery. Hilda 
had much more self-respect, was more willing to rationalize her 
deficiencies, to speak frankly about her family’s attitude toward 
her, and had more physical energy with which to do her 


fighting. 

Some subnormals become neurotic and psychopathological. 
In hospitals for the insane, however, there are not a great num- 
ber of patients who prior to their illness were mentally sub- 

he popular misconception that the 


normal, This fact, added to t 
subnormal does not have acute problems because she lacks imagi- 


nation to create and sustain these problems, gives the impression 
that subnormals are free from serious emotional conflict. As we 
have said, this is not entirely the case. A subnormal may have 
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an extreme depression, may become overstimulated and excited, 
may have delusional or introverted trends as does the normal. 
Her phantasy life is not as rich as the normal, nor are her 
delusions as systematized or as “intelligent.” What must not 
be overlooked in this connection is the fact that the great ma- 
jority of the population have I.Q.’s between 90 and 110. From 
this majority come most patients in hospitals for the insane. Sub- 
normals are in the minority, both in the community and in 
mental hospitals. 

The subnormal’s employment of words may also give us a key 
to the understanding of her emotional problems and conflicts. 
In fact, the conflicts of many subnormals are more easily iden- 
tified than are those of normals, owing to the fact that their 
mental structure is less complex and that consequently they do 
not have so many and such elaborate means of rationalizing and 
disguising motivation. 

Nora, a girl of seventeen (I.Q. 66), was told to arrange her 
hair more neatly and to put on a little rouge and lipstick so 
that she would not look so pale and unprepossessing when she 
went to apply for work. The girl’s reply to this suggestion was 
the ambiguous statement “I don’t want to lose my mother.” 
Not much attention was given to this isolated remark at the 
time. On another occasion, when Nora was sitting in a placement 
office, she saw another girl take out a lipstick and start to use it. 
She spoke right up, “You'd better look out or yowll lose your 
mother.” In going over Nora’s record on a psychometric test it 
was found that she had defined several words in terms of a 
mother reference. For instance, a brunette was a mother, a gown 
was a dress worn by mother. This girl was a difficult problem. 
She was unsteady on a job, either was noisy, chewed gum, played 
hookey, or arrived late. No employer would keep her long. 
She was apparently illegitimate, brought up by an aunt whom 
she called mother. Nora visited her real mother at times, but 
she developed a strong conflict. She wanted to be with her 
mother, but she felt there was something wrong with her mother 
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and refused to call her “mother,” calling her aunt by that term 
instead. She had taken the surname of her aunt so that she 
would not have the “bad name” of her mother. It was her aunt 
who did not want Nora to use lipstick. 

Another girl, Beatrice, whose mother was dead and who was 
brought up by a grandmother and a “dutiful” aunt, also revealed 
her difficulties and conflicting wishes through the medium of 
words. She defined “nerve” as “something a mother has.” In 
telling about adoption papers she said, “They are something you 
have if you have a mother. If you don’t have a mother you do 


not need them. What do I want with a piece of paper? It’s a 
s what I’ say.” Beatrice was thoroughly 


who considered her lazy and a good-for- 


nothing and who felt that it was a sacrifice to bring her up. Her 
grandmother also was not a good substitute for a mother. She 
nagged at Beatrice and did not understand hér—a girl who 
couldn’t get through school beyond the sixth grade. The aunt 
refused to adopt Beatrice legally. Beatrice knew this, felt thor- 
oughly unwanted, and was very anxious to have a real mother. 
This wish was demonstrated further by the fact that when 
Beatrice was fifteen she was asked in her trade school to write 
a composition on something that had happened to her before 
she was eight years old and she wrote about going downtown 
shopping with her mother and recounted what her mother had 

her own mother had died at her birth 


bought for her. Since I ; 
and since her aunt never allowed Beatrice to call her “mother,” 
Beatrice was either writing about a phantasy or distorting some 


piece of paper that 
rejected by her aunt, 


remembered episode. ' , 
Projective techniques have been proved useful for discovering 


emotional problems which cannot be ascertained directly. A pro- 
jection technique differs from a psychometric test in that in the 
latter a score or rating is looked for, whereas in the former the 
chief concern is the qualitative manner in which the individual 


4 Frank, *Projective Methods for the Study of Personality,” Journal 
of Psychology, VIII (1939); 389-413. 
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responds either to a standardized situation or to a less formal 
game or play situation that is controlled by the examiner. It 
gives a clue or key to the individual's personality make-up or 
at least to some of the ways in which she reacts in given situa- 
tions, ways that not only may be pertinent to the given situation 
but also may have a wider application to her modes of adjust- 
ment in life situations. For example, one projective technique 
that has been found to be a guide to the understanding of the 
subnormal girls emotional conflicts is to present the subject 
With a picture which She is asked to describe in whatever words 
she chooses. Individuals who express themselves freely and who 
identify themselves with the subject matter portrayed, give 
interpretations that throw light on their adjustment problems. 
A subnormal girl was shown a picture of an orchard and a girl 
picking apples. Her comment was “That’s my mother (step- 
mother) and believe me she ain't going to give me none." 
Another girl looked at a picture of a little girl walking in the 
woods and said “That girl’s lucky. The cops can’t find you if you 
Bet a chance to go to the woods.” This girl had been a truant 
and had been transferred to a new school with the hope that 
her patterns of behavior might be altered. 

Another projective method for studying the individual is what 
might be called “creative,” or “constructive.” The subject is 
given material—paper and crayons or paint, clay, blocks, sand— 
and is allowed to draw or to build anything she chooses. The 
constructions of the subnormal are generally not very versatile, 
nor do they show originality; but they do suggest something 
of the problems of the individual, particularly when she gives a 
running account of what she is doing, A subnormal girl of fifteen 
drew three figures, representing a family, a father, and mother 
and brother. She asked the examiner, *[ don't have to draw a 
baby, do I?” and seemed relieved when told she could do just 
as she pleased. She did not realize, of course, that drawing a 
family was her own choice anyway. This girl was extremely 
jealous of a younger infant sister and would stay on the streets 
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after dark just to be out of the home. A girl of sixteen (LQ. 
66) drew a picture of a “beautiful lady” with yellow hair and 
made a design of yellow flowers. She said she used yellow colors 
whenever she could. The girl was a dark-skinned Porto Rican 
who was anxious to have blond hair so that she would not be 
taken for a Negro. 

Projection methods not only bring out limitations and quali- 
tative aspects of mental functioning but also often reveal some- 
thing about unconscious motivation—fears, resentments, hostile 
and aggressive attitudes, as well as underlying desires and affec- 
tions. These methods are frequently used by psychiatrists and 
clinical psychologists in studying the more seriously maladjusted 
and sick patients. Since a subnormal adolescent girl may become 
seriously ill mentally, it is important also to know something 
about her conflicts and repressions. Carmela, a girl of seventeen, 
was given the Goodenough test for measuring intelligence, 
which consists of drawing a man as well as possible. Carmela 
was quiet and friendly, quite exceptionally pretty, and she did 
very good hand sewing. She was ready to go to work and was 
given a variety of tests in order that the investigators could find 
out more about her potentialities. She did a fairly good drawing 
that rated at the eleven-year level, but before finishing it she 
gave her drawing of the man elaborate sex organs that looked 
somewhat like a bunch of flowers. Her teachers were unable to 
understand her behavior, nor could the girl. As she was causing 
no trouble in school, the matter was not further alluded to, 
except that the physician and social worker investigated the girl’s 
home. They found that Carmela had been receiving treatments 
for retinal ‘syphilis. About three months later she developed a 

' severe psychosis, brought on by congenital paresis. In his grief 
over her condition, the father, with whom the girl lived alone, 
confessed that he had had sexual relations with her since she was 
thirteen years old. Carmela had a subnormal I.Q. of about 7o. 
In her case, no doubt, the contributing factor to her subnormality 
was the congenital syphilis. Her drawing of the man was symp- 
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tomatic of a conflict over her relationship with her father, 
brought more to the surface of her consciousness by her diseased 
cerebral condition. ; 

Projection techniques are employed not only as diagnostic 
tools but also as a form of treatment in cases of emotional dis- 
order and maladjustment. The therapeutic concept underlying 
these techniques is the same as that underlying the more pro- 
longed treatments of psychoanalysis, namely, that if the subject 
has a chance to work out her problem in some way, even though 
indirectly, her tension is thereby released and she is better able 
to cope with her life situations. To some extent drawing pictures 
of yellow-haired girls and painting yellow designs satisfied the 
girl who wanted to be as different from a Negro as possible. , 

One girl felt quite sensitive about her inability to read. During 
the psychological examination she made a simple design, using 
her initials as the central theme and making a border of the 
entire alphabet around the drawing. She did not dare write 
words for fear of misspelling them. Being allowed to make let- 
ters seemed to give her satisfaction; but when she was permitted 
to make posters for schools by copying the words to be used, 
her satisfaction became yet more complete. 

We have been speaking of projection methods in which the 
subject is asked to create some object or to record an event pic- 
torially or plastically with some accompanying verbal comments 
that give a hint into aspects of her mental functioning and into 
her particular difficulties of adjustment. 

There are other methods which stress dramatic action to a 
greater or lesser extent. In a method known as “the play tech- 
nique” the subject is given objects such as dolls and furniture 
and is asked to construct a scene or to act out a situation she 
wishes to represent.’ By this method sibling rivalry and family 
antagonisms and affections are revealed. It has proved most 
effective with young children, who are more spontaneous and 


° Levy, “Use of Play Techniques as Experimental Procedure," Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, III (1933), 266-277. 
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free in play situations. But the subnormal adolescent girl may on 
occasion participate in a situation of this kind, particularly, if her 
examiner can gain her confidence and suggest some purpose for 
handling the dolls. For instance, one girl seemed reluctant to 
do anything about the dolls and furniture until she was told to 


construct a home and family as she would like to see it. This 
er own home situation—that the 


ly furnished and that she had to 
ther. At least these facts were 


girl was very sensitive about h 
apartment was dark and meager 


sleep in a bed with her grandmo! 
not revealed except as a result of the play situation. While 


arranging the dolls the girl said, “Well, Pl have a lot of nice 
furniture in my room and a clock and all, and Pll have the little 
bed so no one has to sleep with me.” 

In another method, called “psychodramatics,” two or more 
subjects act out a play they have prepared themselves or with 
only a little help from the examiner." One girl liked to act 
because in the play she had a sister whom she could “talk nice 
to." Actually, she had two brothers who teased her and with 
whom she bickered continually. Another girl enjoyed acting 
mainly because she could play the role of mother and do the 
nagging and scolding rather than be the victim of this means of 


control. 
A medical history and record are perhaps the first essentials 
Factors such as malnu- 


in the clinical approach to an individual. 
trition, endocrine imbalance, skull injuries, heart disease, partial 
deafness or blindness, diseases of the central nervous system, 


as well as minor aberrations, flat feet, skin eruptions, constipation, 
diseased tonsils, should receive attention, since they may con- 
tribute to the difficulties of the subnormal girl. Not only does 
the physical disturbance or deficiency have to be treated but the 
attitudes of the girl, as well as those of her parents, toward her 
physical difficulty also have to be taken into account in order to 
understand her problem and to help in her adjustment. An 
“Spontancity Training; a Method of Per- 


9 Moreno and Jennings, 
sonality Development," Sociometry Review (1936), pp. 17-26. 
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example of the importance of attitude toward treatment of a 
physical condition is a subnormal girl of sixteen who had not 
gone to a venereal clinic since she was thirteen because her 
mother had decided that it was too much trouble to take her 
regularly to the clinic. The case was not investigated by the 
Board of Health, since the family had moved from one town- 
ship to another. In trade school it was noted that this girl 
Yolanda looked pale and undernourished. When questioned, she 
told the school physician that she became thin from drinking 
grade A milk, which a clinic had advised her to take. When sent 
for a blood examination, a plus 4 syphilis was ascertained. Yolanda 
thereafter had to make two visits a week to a clinic for treat- 
ment and was admonished by the clinic not to work, but to build 
up her health. Instead, she followed her father’s urging and 
obtained a part-time job in a factory in which labels were packed. 
Yolanda was very resentful of being restrained from having à 
full-time job and of any other interference threatening to stop 
her treatments at the clinic. 

A subnormal girl who was 75 pounds overweight went to an 
endocrine clinic and received thyroid treatment, but she refused 
to return for check-ups or for renewal of her prescription. Her 
weight was such that she could not participate in recreational 
activities either in school or at home, nor would an employer 
consider her eligible for work. One employer who tried her out 
said, “She takes the place of two on the work bench and only 
does the work of half a girl.? Her family would not coóperate 
by having a suitable diet for their daughter. The girl herself 
could see no point in so much fuss. *God made me this way," she 
said, “so why can’t they leave me alone?” She was eager to work, 
however, and after a good deal of encouragement on the part 
of a placement counselor and psychologist, she tried hard to 
coóperate in her medical program. But because her family did 
not help her, the task was beyond her. 

One of the girls seemed sleepy and tired in school, and toward 
the end of each day she made many mistakes in her simple 
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school tasks. It was found that her difficulty was caused by the 
fact that she helped her mother each night, making artificial 
flowers until well past midnight. The mother was a widow with 
several children, who needed extra funds beyond her pension, 
and she thought nothing of having her eldest daughter work 
with her. 

Another girl of retarded mental development was timid and 
furtive. She disliked moving from room to room in school. She 
was often “withdrawn,” paying no attention to her work. When 
she was placed in a class where progress was at a slower rate, 
she showed no improvement. This girl and her mother lived in 
constant fear of the father, who had been imprisoned for crimi- 
nally attacking his daughter. She had already had a baby, which 
had died of pneumonia. Her behavior was noticed in school at 
about the time her father was expected to be released from 
prison. Both mother and daughter were afraid of his revenge 
for having him arrested. To the father, who was a Sicilian, 
having sexual intercourse with his daughter was his own respon- 
sibility, not that of society. 

Lucille was fifteen years old and had the fairly high sub- 
normal I.Q. of 81. She was unable to sit still for any length of 
time in school. Because of her restlessness she was sent on 
errands as often as possible by her teachers, but her nervousness 
became more and more excessive. As the result of the investiga- 
tion of a psychiatric social worker, the following facts were 
unearthed: At the time of Lucille’s birth her mother had been 
institution for mental defectives, and her father’s 
known. In the orphan asylum where she was 
d been left in the dark about the whereabouts 
of her parents. Instead of being told they were dead, which 
would at least have given her security, since she could never 
be with them, she was told she should forget about them and 
that they had disappeared. Lucille was obsessed by the idea that 
she might be passing her mother in the street without knowing 
it. Her restlessness was related to her desire to find her mother. 


committed to an 
identity was not 
raised Lucille ha 
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Adjustment of emotional conflicts is more or less successful, 
depending upon how deep-seated and how long-standing the 
individual’s problem is and the extent to which the adjustment 
really satisfies her. Two girls, Christine and Mathilde, were 
frequently truants from school before they were checked up by 
probation officers. Christine, it was found, went to the motion 
pictures on her way to school, each day using the dime she had 
been given for her lunch. She stated that the pictures were 
“such fun.” Christine was friendly in school; she liked her 
teacher, and she seemed to have no major difficulty at home. It 
was chiefly her own suggestion to avoid the block in which the 
motion picture houses were located that solved her truancy 
problem. As she explained herself, “If I don’t see them, I won’t 
get tempted.” Thereafter Christine walked to school by a route 
which took her a block out of her way. This plan worked to 
everyone’s satisfaction for the rest of the school year. 

In the same motion picture house sat another subnormal girl, 
Mathilde, day after day, to see the “lovely ladies that don’t 
look like me.” Mathilde, who lived in an orphanage, was sensi- 
tive about a birthmark and felt that people made fun of her. 
The beauty-culture teacher in Mathilde’s trade school cut and 
waved her hair and showed her how to conceal her birth mark. 
Nevertheless, Mathilde kept on playing truant from school. 
Many other adjustments were made for her. The orphanage 
coóperated by providing her with leisure-time activities and 
with substitute mothers, but nothing could remove Mathilde’s 
feeling of parental rejection. This rejection was an actuality, for 
her mother, who “could not be bothered” with her, had placed 
her in an institution. Mathilde was finally committed to another 
institution, a state school for mental defectives (her I.O. was 
78), where no doubt her feeling of rejection became more acute. 

Thus by careful investigation individual problems concerned 
with mild difficulties, such as lack of carfare for school or the 
cinema and broken eyeglasses, may be distinguished from those 
resulting from much more serious causes, such as illness, neglect, 
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poverty, or emotional rejection by parents. Many of the simpler 
problems may be solved. But a great number of those that go 
deeper are of a sort that cannot be truly solved either dy the 
girl or for her, because they arise out of family relationships 
which are at the time inaccessible. With the help of someone 
who is sufficiently understanding and is willing to give the time 
to her, the girl may come to a clearer realization of her dificul- 
ties and to a point where she can handle them more easily. Often 
that is the best or all that can be done. For in such cases it is not 
only the girl but also those who form her immediate emotional 
environment who need assistance, and until there is developed 
a social consciousness more nearly adequate for the handling of 
these problems than anything that exists today these conditions 
of maladjustment, like the more serious maladjustment of the 
criminal and psychotic, will continue to be treated on the super- 
ficial, palliative level that characterizes our present-day ap- 
proaches. More and more surely, however, as these problems 
are forcing themselves upon the attention of the socially-minded 
public, the efforts of schools and social agencies are taking them 
into consideration and are realizing that the subnormal girl does 
not exist in a vacuum, but is an interactive unit of her family 


and neighborhood group. 


CHAPTER THREE 


AT SCHOOL 


GorNc ro scHooL is one of the all-pervading customs and legal 
requirements of our society. Every child who is able to think at 
all looks forward to attending school for a few years at least. 
Included in this group of forward-looking children are those 
whose subnormality is for the most part undetected by their 
parents and the community. They have been sheltered and cared 
for, and no great demands have been made upon them. In addi- 
tion to the mere attendance at school, society expects children to 
do well in school and places a premium on the child who gets 
good marks or a “star” for work and conduct. Almost invariably 
superior school performance is pleasing to both parents and the 
teachers, for the child who does well, especially in the three 
R's, somehow reflects the intelligence of the former and the 
good teaching methods of the latter. 

Unfortunately for all children, especially for the subnormal, 
the orientation of the majority of school systems and of teachers 
of the present day, despite the work of progressive educators, 
is less toward developing the individual pupil than reaching a 
hypothetical level of intellectual achievement. Generally speak- 
ing the emphasis is upon the very capacities which the subnormal 
lacks, namely, the ability to handle verbal symbols and number 
concepts and to gain facility in the more complex mental proc- 
esses. The schools have failed adequately to take into account 
the needs of those of their students who are unable to meet 
this standard of intellectual achievement. 

It is into this “cultural trap” that the subnormal child plunges. 
She, like all children, is expected to do well in school, and when 
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she fails there is criticism of the school, of the teacher, and of 
the child herself. In the vast majority of cases her subnormality 
is not recognized until after she is faced with poor marks, dis- 
couragement, difficulties, and confusion over her attempts to read 
and write. Only after she has failed is notice taken of the kind 
of mental make-up she really has. 

The time at which the recognition of subnormality may appear 
depends upon the degree of subnormality, upon the personality 
make-up of the child, upon the demands of the school, and 
upon the competence and understanding of the teacher. 

Since the early years of life are those during which both physi- 
cal and mental development take place most rapidly, the more 
marked subnormality is more likely to receive early recognition 
through retardation in school progress, whereas the less extreme 
instances of subnormality may not be sufficiently conspicuous to 
come to the attention of a busy teacher. The differences between 
the mental performance of a high-grade subnormal and that of 
a child of low average intelligence are not marked, and the 
requirements of the lower elementary grades are not very far 
beyond the abilities of the higher subnormal groups. 

It is possible, therefore, for high-grade subnormals, if not 
given psychometric tests, to pass undetected through the higher 
elementary school grades, depending on the standards of a par- 
ticular school, the size of classes, and the provisions for indi- 
vidual attention. In many private schools with high standards 
of scholarship a girl who is lagging behind the others as early as 
the second or third grade may be considered by the school as 
defective. On a test, it may turn out that her I.Q. is just below 
90, indicating a limitation in mental capacity which in a larger 

Schools where the teaching load is forty pupils per teacher play a 
different role in the life of the child, subnormal or normal, than do 
those where there are only twenty to twenty-five pupils to a teacher. In 
the former the subnormal pupil may pass unnoticed for several years; 
in the latter she may be noticed, maybe discriminated against, and may 
become a problem unnecessarily. In the large group a good teacher can 
do more for the subnormal child than can a poor teacher of a small group. 
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public school would not necessarily be a deterrent to school 
progress until possibly the high-school level. 

For example, Mary X, a girl of fourteen, had gone smoothly 
through a large public school in one of the most densely popu- 
lated cities of the United States. Her marks were fair and some- 
times good. In her first year in an industrial high school she 
took exploratory courses for trade training, but also had academic 
work, English and arithmetic. Curiously enough her first real 
difficulty came in a cooking class. This class met so late in the 
day that the cooking necessary for the cafeteria lunch had been 
finished. Instead of cooking lessons, the teacher gave the girls 
talks on dietetics and had them take notes that included writing 
down the names of the constituents of various foods. Mary 
could not spell the words, was unable to remember them, and 
failed badly on tests in this class. Her school counselor finally 
sent her to a clinical psychologist. On two different psychological 
tests (the Stanford-Binet and the Otis Self-Administering Exami- 
nation) Mary's LO. ratings were 66 and 61, respectively. She 
was a quiet, unassuming girl who was certainly not able to bluff 
and pretend she knew more than she actually did. We have here 
a clear instance of a girl who is at the moron level of intelli- 
gence, who could not and should not be expected to do the 
regular work of the upper grades of elementary school, work 
which would be relatively easy for a «bright? twelve-year-old. 

In places where there is no program for intelligence testing, 
subnormality is frequently diagnosed on the basis of educational 
progress, that is, in a life situation rather than in a test situation. 
On such a basis Mary X was not a subnormal girl until she 
reached the ninth grade, at which time she became classified by 
psychometric tests as a moron. 

A system that classifies or at least considers individuals as nor- 
mal or subnormal on the basis of school achievement alone may 
prove to be highly wasteful. A girl may repeat the same grade 
two or three times before her mental retardation is taken seri- 
ously. Again, as in the case of Mary X, normal educational 
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progress does not insure against giving the wrong training to an 
individual who may skim the surface of this educational pro- 
gram, conform to it, but yet learn or comprehend very little of 
it. Mary X had read Wuthering Heights as her first assignment 
in English in the ninth grade, but her comprehension and inter- 
est in this book were very slight. Her comment to the psycholo- 
gist was, “It’s about a girl and she lost her temper and a man 
lost his temper too. À boy was very sick." 

A more noisy and troublesome girl would not fare as well as 
Mary X. Angeline B was a girl of this description. Her intelli- 
gence rating was the same as that of Mary X, but she did not 
pass undetected through the elementary grades in a larger school 
system. She twice failed to be promoted from 4B to 5A. These 
failures caused Angeline to feel that she was discriminated 
against by the teacher, and she assumed the attitude that since 
she was not being promoted, she would not bother to do her 
work. Consequently, during her third term in 4B her work and 
conduct were poorer than during the earlier terms. She began 
to play truant. Eventually Angeline was placed in an oppor- 
tunity class, after a psychometric examination showed the extent 
of her subnormality. Here her interest in school was revived. 

— She found she could read at the slower rate expected, and she 
took great interest in an arithmetic project that centered in 
making a budget for Christmas gifts. 

When a child’s intellectual limitations become unmistakably 
apparent, she is generally placed in one of two situations, de- 
pending on the type of the school system to which she belongs. 
If no special classes are available for the mentally retarded, 

. the girl remains in the regular classes, usually repeating grades 
and acquiring a reputation of being both dull and the perennial 
despair of teachers." If a school system provided for special 


? Programs for dealing with school retardation necessarily vary with the 
extent of subnormality found in a given locality, criteria of subnormality, 
type of community, policies of educational boards, legislative provisos, 
school facilities, teaching. load, budgetary means, state subsidies, and 
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classes, the subnormal girl may find the work she is expected 
to do much easier and more in keeping with her interests. But 
she still has to combat the disapprobation of more intelligent 
girls, who remain in the regular classes and make her feel 
inferior in some way. Either course lessens her possibilities for 
later adjustment by emphasizing her feeling of inferiority.* : 

It follows that since the early school years establish the basis 
for the educational and social adjustments of the later years, 
every effort should be made to understand the child and to 
adjust her program before, rather than after, she becomes an 
educational and behavior problem. In fact, from the very first 
day in school the adjustment of any child would be greatly 
helped if kindergartens, nursery schools, day nurseries, and child 
guidance clinics would coóperate with the elementary schools in 
determining the age at which it would seem best for a particular 
child to learn the three R’s. It is well known that children with 
some degree of mental retardation often learn to read and write 
much more quickly and with less emotional difficulty at eight 
than at six years of age. 

As far as possible, therefore, preschool institutions, as well as 
the primary departments in regular schools, should make a study 
of the individual child to determine her level of mental func- 


MÀ 


local traditions and customs. For instance, states requiring schooling for all 
Pupils up to sixteen or even eighteen years of age have problems to face 
Which are different from those of states that have no such requirement. 

? This segregation in a special class does not by any means eliminate 
the subnormal's problems. She can do her actual school work better, bat 
she cannot ignore the fact that she has been demoted and that the quality 
of her work is not up to a standard of achievement expected by the school 
and society at large. Even with the best of handling by teachers, other 
pupils able to progress at a normal rate in school are always eager to let 
her know that she is not as bright as they and that she is being relegated 
to a “wacky” class. So, although special classes have alleviated the con- 
tinual failure and discouragement in regular classes, they have not ruled 
out the fact that teachers, pupils, and parents continue to judge the indi- 
vidual in terms of his ability to handle academic subjects, 
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tioning, her capacity to learn, the factors making for her apparent 
or real mental retardation, her emotional stability, her interests, 
her positive and negative reactions toward people and events, 
and they should modify her educational and recreational pro- 
gram on a basis dictated by this analysis. 

In large school systems there are too many children to allow 
for individual handling, and there are not enough teachers, 
social workers, physicians, and psychologists trained to pick out 
the potential problem child* and the one who is potentially 
subnormal. In education, as well as in psychiatric and criminal 
fields, prevention of difficulties is much less costly, economically, 
socially, and emotionally, than are custodial, punitive, and even 
epair after the damage is done. 

d teacher is able to become well ac- 


quainted with each individual child. She has time to talk to 
parents and in some degree at least can adjust the program to 
meet the child’s needs. In larger classes this task is not so easy. 
One method of overcoming the difficulty is to make a diagnosis 
of each child on the basis of a standard intelligence test, to 
determine during the first school year which children have low 
I.Q. ratings, and to provide for them a modified training pro- 
gram. But the results of psychometric tests should be used with 
care and discretion and must not, by any means, be the only 
determinants of school and grade placement. Some children 


with normal or superior I.O. scores may be less successful in 
their academic work than are some of the children with lower 


1.Q. scores. The former may be nervous, emotionally unstable, 
disinterested in schoolwork, may fatigue easily in the classroom 


therapeutic measures of r 
In small classes a goo 


4 School retardation, however, though often a result of mental in- 
capacity, cannot always be so considered; for it sometimes happens that 


an intelligent girl fails in her school work because the work was too easy 
and therefore uninteresting for her. Failure in school, therefore, should 
be checked by psychological determination of mental capacity before 
conclusions are drawn or any plan involving change in academic program 


is recommended. 
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and be unable to get along socially with their classmates; while 
the latter, in spite of an LQ. below normal, may be eager to 
learn, interested in school activities, studious, emotionally well- 
balanced, and leaders in their group. These dynamic aspects of 
behavior as well as intelligence level must be taken into account 
in deciding whether a child should carry on a regular first-grade 
Program or a program that proceeds at a faster or a slower rate, 
or would profit more from an extra year of the play activities 
provided in kindergarten before she is required to learn verbal 
written symbols. 

School provides not only intellectual training but social orien- 
tation as well. In school, girls have to learn to adjust to a social 
group in a give-and-take relationship. Some subnormal children, 
usually the high-grade subnormals (1.Q. 75-90), are so well 
adjusted emotionally, so well liked and respected by other more 
intelligent children, that they are able to play an active leadership 
role in any group situation and are an asset to any class, even 
though their academic work is at a rather low level. Private 
schools and small public schools are better able to handle pupils 
of this kind when they grow older than is a large school, because 
in a small school they can be given individual attention and 
special tutoring, an eye can be kept on their weekly progress, 
especially when the work begins to get difficult in the upper ele- 
mentary school grades. One girl with an I.Q. of 80 in the first 
grade of a private school went along with her classmates for 
nine years. A slightly modified academic program was provided 
for her, and she received special help from two teachers. Her 
examinations were not scored competitively with those of other 
members of the class. The boys and girls of her class liked 
Joanna very much. She was fun and very coóperative in all 
social and recreational activities. The other children accepted 
her as an equal and did not resent the fact that she passed 
examinations regardless of the quality of her production. They 
had been led to think that she had been sick in early childhood 
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and that she needed many years to “catch up.” Incidentally, 
in spite of all the favorable treatment Joanna received, her I.O. 
remained below normal—78 when she left school at the end of 
the ninth grade.* She was eighteen years old at this time, and 
she secured a job in an office. Her school companions continued 
to see her, however, and were quite impressed by her commercial 
work and earning capacity. The average LO. of these com- 
panions was 119, with a range of 99 to 150. In a larger public 
school that would include a fair sampling of the population in 
the lower economic brackets, a girl like Joanna would not neces- 
sarily be noticed as subnormal. In some communities an I.Q. of 
80 to 9o is found to be normal or average. But in these com- 
munities the same problems would arise in dealing with girls 
having an I.Q. of around 60 who are trying to compete with 


children with an I.Q. twenty points higher. 


5 Recognition of the problem of retardation in the upper elementary- 
school grades is becoming widespread. Diagnostic and remedial treatment is 
Bradually taking the place of both the laissez faire and the punitive 
methods of handling retardation. The subnormal child who is incapable 
of keeping up with her contemporaries in understanding verbal material 
is provided with manual and nonverbal tasks, which give her a chance for 


some success in the school situation. But when she reaches adolescence, 
ced with the possibility that 


her problems again become acute. She is fa id 
ile her siblings and associates 


she will have to remain in special classes wh nd ; 
continue through junior or senior high school. She must remain in school 
as long as the law of her state requires, unless her deficiency is so excessive 
as to warrant custodial care. Whereas, formerly all but the exceptionally 


bright or ambitious girls left school when they reached the age of about 
fourteen years and either helped at home or went out to work, the law 
now requires that all girls attend school for two or three years more. Not 


until she is sixteen or seventeen can the subnormal girl be sent out to work 


to partially earn her living. . 
® Some public school systems, such as that of the City of Newark, New 


Jersey, have worked out ways and means for helping adolescent subnormal 
pupils to make good adjustments in the school setting. Provision is made for 
a special building for slow learners, where a program of study commensu- 
rate with their ability js carried on under the guidance of specially trained 
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We have mentioned first the importance of detecting the 
intelligence level of a child, but we have by no means meant to 
neglect the problem of attending to her physical health. No ade- 
quate educational adjustments can be made without ascertaining 
the physical condition of the individual. In the early school 
years much can be accomplished if physicians detect cases of 
physical defect (vision, hearing), glandular insufficiency, mal- 
nutrition, or incipient disease (heart, pulmonary)—physical limi- 
tations and handicaps that not only interfere with school progress 
academically and school adjustment socially but also contribute 
to and intensify an individual’s mental retardation.’ In the 
more severe cases of physical defect, such as malnutrition or 
glandular insufficiency, the physical handicap may be the pri- 
mary cause of the underdeveloped brain. 
Isabelle E. entered a trade school at the age of fifteen. Her 
. teeth were so decayed that they all had to be removed. Suffi- 
cient money was available in the school funds to buy her a set 
of teeth for the lower jaw. But not until two years later was 
she able to have a set for the upper jaw. During the two-year 
interval she felt a keen sense of shame in exposing her upper 
jaw. In elementary school she had managed to get along. But 
in trade school her friends began to dress up and go out with 
the boys, and Isabelle would have wanted to do likewise had 
it not been for her lack of teeth. This, however, was not her 
only trouble: she was thin, showed the results of rickets and of 
extreme malnutrition. Her I.O. level was around 75. It was 
learned that at the age of eight Isabelle and her two brothers 
teachers. The pupils are not graded in the routine fashion, but are first 
placed in a group as freshmen, and then advanced to the rank of sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors as their work progresses, Many of these 
pupils are later assimilated into regular junior high schools. 
*It has been well ascertained that in elementary schools physical defi- 
ciencies and malnutrition, as well as academic failures, truancy, absences, 


tardiness, and minor conduct disorders, occur more frequently among the 
mentally retarded than among those of normal and of superior intelligence. 
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had been removed from their family and hospitalized because 
they were suffering from starvation. Isabelle spent four years 
in a city hospital before she was considered physically well 
enough to live in her home community. During that time she 
went to the hospital school, where she reached the sixth grade. 
In her own community she was placed in an adjustment class 
in a junior high school, as a slow learner, and was later trans- 
ferred to a trade school. Her parents were high-school graduates, 
and indications from her history pointed to the fact that severe 
malnutrition was largely responsible for her somewhat retarded 
mental development. 

Many problems which arise in a school setting cannot be cov- 
ered by either a psychometric testing program or by the services 
of a physician, but should receive the more thoroughly spe- 
cialized and longer continued consideration that can be given 
only by a mental hygiene service. Such a service provides a 
psychiatrist and a social worker who can investigate problems 
of mental health, emotional instability, seclusiveness, aggression, 
resentment to authority, truancy, unusual sex interests, and other 
types of deviant behavior. The psychiatrist and social worker 
codperate with the psychologist and the physician in an endeavor 
to study each child before difficulties in school adjustment be- 
come marked and to determine, as far as is possible, any poten- 


tial maladjustment owing to physical, nutritional, educational, 


intellectual, emotional, or social causes. The physician, psycholo- 
indicated by the 


gist, and social worker, in whatever way seems 1 
needs of each individual child, can confer with teachers, consult 
parents, and observe the child in the classroom and on the play- 
ws and test situations, in order to 
gain the knowledge which will enable them to help her adjust 
herself, both in the school and in the home. Teachers should 
always have sufficient time for conferences with parents and with 
other teachers, as well as with the mental-hygiene staff. Teachers 


cannot be expected to solve all their problems themselves, nor 


ground, as well as in intervie 
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should they be condemned for having problem children in their 
classrooms. 

The task of handling adjustment problems, remedying home 
conditions, and untangling emotional conflicts within the indi- 
vidual is not easy. The more severe problems should not be 
treated in the school unless a psychiatric staff is at hand. When 
it 1$ recognized that a problem is acute, if the parents do not 
themselves take the child to a psychiatrist for consultation and 
advice, then, with the consent of the parents, it is often possible 
to refer the child toa community psychiatric- or mental-hygiene 
clinic that will assume responsibility and coóperate with the 
school—the school, of course, reciprocating. From its very incep- 
tion a properly balanced school curriculum should be as satis 


fying for those of subnormal intelligence as it is for normal 


children. Most children, after all, do not have unfavorable 
homes—at least, the homes would not be considered unfavorable 
if the schools were doing a good job of adjustment. 
Components of educational programs which are of particular 
importance in training subnormal girls are: first, training in the 
three Rs; second, general school adjustment; and, third, 
preparation for handling personal and social responsibilities. 
Children are expected to succeed in school— particularly, they 
are expected to succeed in the three R’s. Without the ability to 
read and write and compute any child actually is, and also as 
she grows older feels herself to be, handicapped not merely in 
her school situation but also at home and in her own community. 
The subnormal girl wants to read books, newspapers, signboards, 
as do other girls. She wants to receive and to write letters. She 
does not want to be considered a *dummy" by her peers. Usu- 
ally she is strongly motivated to acquire some skill in the funda- 
mental school subjects if she has not experienced failure and 
discouragement all along the line in the elementary school class- 
room. Furthermore, the subnormal girl who acquires at least 
some ability to read, spell, write, and solve simple problems in 
arithmetic is in a better position to make educational, vocational, 
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and social adjustments than is the less literate girl^ Conse- 
quently, an essential obligation in training the subnormal girl 
1s to work out her educational program so as to insure that she 
will learn these school fundamentals. This requires modification 
of a typical school program in various ways. First, the teaching 
of language and number symbols may be postponed a year or 
two. Children who are retarded profit more from school training 
if they are not taught reading before they are seven or eight 
years of age. During the first two years of school such children 


can learn content material by means of pictorial presentations, 


oral discussions, games, and manipulative activities. A second 


modification of the school program which has been found suc- 
cessful is to form separate classes for slow learners when they 


"first enter school. Rather than risk that a child will fail to win 


three years and subsequently be demoted 
it is better to allow her to learn to read 
e beginning of her school career. 


Promotion for two or 
to an ungraded class, 


or write at a slow rate from th 
A third method of individualizing the school program is to 
modify the teaching techniques so as to meet the needs of the 
child who is having difficulty—whether in learning to read, in 
making the controlled codrdinated movements essential in writ- 
ing, or in grasping the fundamentals of arithmetic. Approaches 
8 It has been suggested that because reading is difficult for the subnormal 
facility in its use as a cul- 


Birl and since at best she will never achiev 
tural tool it might be a sounder educational policy to eliminate training 
in reading from the program of the subnormal. Such a suggestion fails to 
take into account the very large part that verbal symbols play in deter- 
mining the environment within which the girl must live. Language 

ry for social survival today than it was 


comprehension is far more necessa 
two or three generations ago. Motion picture captions, advertisements, tab- 
loids, street signs, cheap literature; and the radio, are important elements 

bnormal girl is exposed and is expected 


of the environment to which the su! 
to react. ig 
nfronted with language situations in which she 


Everywhere she is co 1 i 
Other things being equal, the more 


must participate to some extent. 
accurate her understanding of the written and spoken language, the better 


is her chance of adjustment in her everyday experiences. 
* 
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to these problems take into account defects of handedness, eye 
dominance, and poor perceptual habits and undertake to discover 
just what factors in the child's physical and mental make-up or 
in her modes of functioning retard her acquisition of the three 
R’s. At the age of fifteen one subnormal girl overcame her in- 
ability to read words on a blackboard by getting the “muscular 
feel” as well as the intellectual aspect of the words. A girl of 
eleven improved her reading by leaps and bounds after she 
learned to build words by means of anagrams. By putting the 
word together herself she ceased to confuse such simple words 
as “was” and “saw,” “she” and "each." A subnormal girl of 
twelve learned how to divide by manipulating wooden pegs— 
taking some pegs away and then replacing them. Such training 
might well be an early prevention of failure. 

Fully as important for the subnormal girl as the technical 
skills of the three R's is her general school adjustment, which 
includes her attitudes toward her fellows, her class assignments; 
and herself and lays the basis for her later adjustment to the 
larger social commmunity of which she will became a part. 
Helping her to maintain a constructive and interested attitude 
toward school rather than a destructive and hostile one is essen- 
tial in adjusting the subnormal girl to any situation in which she 
is placed. If this fact were recognized early and individualized 
methods of instruction, instead of being reserved for special 
classes of older children, were developed in the regular lower 
grades, then the many school misfits and truants with an I.Q. 
of 50-80 might be greatly reduced, if not eliminated. 

In addition to training in academic fundamentals and in atti- 
tudes, the subnormal girl needs training especially in social 
adjustments, motor skills, artistic or creative endeavors, and 
recreational possibilities. Practically all subnormal girls can 
achieve enough competence in looking after their bodies and 
apparel so that they need not rely to any great extent on other 
individuals to look after them in these respects. They can learn 
a great deal about personal hygiene and cleanliness, the care of 
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hair, skin, and nails, dressing the hair, and applying make-up 
attractively. They can also learn to launder, mend, and generally 
care for their clothes. Subnormal girls are interested in concrete 
and practical matters, especially as applied to themselves, so that 
education for self-competence is far from being the difficult task 
that the teaching of long division or the spelling of the names 
of the state capitals would be. 

Also, it is well for the subnormal girl to gain competence and 
control over the more immediate physical world in which she 
lives from day to day. This means knowing how to make beds, 
to clean and dust, to set a table, wash dishes, and do simple 
cooking, to run errands, make small purchases, and handle 
change, and to find her away to some extent around her com- 
munity. 

, Training for competent control of on 
ings can begin before the pubertal pe 
found that nearly all its recent admissions—at least fifteen years 
old—had no idea how to make a bed, do any simple mending, 
or prepare food for themselves—except cold “leftovers” found 
in the kitchen or candy or a hamburger bought at a neighboring 
store. In one large state institution subnormal girls were taught 
how to wait on table in a large service building, can fruits, clean 
and make dormitory beds, and do the institution laundry, but 
they had no idea how to care for their own clothes. In view of 
the fact that many of these girls were to be placed out in “oppor- 
tunity homes,” where looking after their own clothes and per- 
sonal belongings would be one of the first requisites, it would 
seem obligatory to teach them competence in this respect. Train- 
ing for competence in household tasks should usually begin at 

ional level, thus giving the sub- 


the preadolescent and prevocati 
normal girl several years in which to learn and to establish good 


habits in the fundamentals of practical and independent living 
and a chance to come to her vocational training better equipped 


eself and one's surround- 
riod. One trade school 


to profit by it. 


A third type of social competence lies in coórdinated bodily 
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movement as expressed in sports, games, and dancing. A girl 
who can run fast and easily, jump high, throw a ball with good 
aim, skate well, do tap dancing, or swim and dive has another 
kind of control over herself and her immediate physical and 
social surroundings that will serve her in good stead in her 
adjustments, both in school and in the community. Often a 
subnormal girl can excel in a physical activity or sport and can 
compete favorably with more intelligent girls, even though she 
can offer little competence or success in any other performance. 
The school can help the subnormal girl a great deal by providing . 
her with a physical training and recreational program that gives 
her ample opportunity to develop muscular skill in athletics, 
calisthenics, or dancing. 

Practical training may be the most important aspect of educa- 
tion for the subnormal girl, but her aesthetic and creative en- 
deavors should also be encouraged and stimulated. She will 
never become outstanding in creative ability, but this need not 
limit her opportunities to express herself aesthetically and emo- 
tionally in one way or another, through dancing, acting, story- 
telling, singing, drawing and painting, clay modeling, knitting; 
embroidering, or the playing of musical instruments. Two 
aspects of creative endeavors should be encouraged—the free 
and spontaneous expression of feelings and ideas, and the train- 
ing for leisure-time pursuits. 

Spontaneous expression should be as detached as possible from 
any purpose imposed from without, by a teacher or by other 
girls. It would be well for every girl to have a chance at least 
once or twice a week to release her emotional tension and express 
herself in a more expansive way than is possible through work 
aimed at training for skill and dexterity. Finger painting, sand 
and clay modeling, and brush work have been shown to be help- 
ful for subnormal girls, not only in giving them enjoyment 
but also in stimulating their imagination and helping them in- 
tegrate their rather fleeting and scattered ideas. To be successful 
at all this type of activity must start early in the school life. . 
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It is almost impossible to get a subnormal adolescent girl to 
express herself through an art medium if throughout her earliest 
years she has always been told just what to do and has had little 
opportunity to do anything but make conventional pictures and 
objects. 

From a mental hygiene point of view the art productions of 
the subnormal, as well as their comments about these produc- 
tions, give invaluable insight into some of their problems. Pri- 
vate schools for children of retarded mental development do a 

_ great deal to encourage art expression. Public schools might 
well do likewise, even if they can afford to do so only on a small 
scale and with little equipment. Elementary and also junior 
high and trade schools should allow the girls some regular time 

anything from tin can and tinsel produc- 
tions to oil painting, not just a period for the tracing and drawing 
of stereotyped designs and patterns to be used in industrial 
work. Some subnormal girls enjoy being dramatic and expressing 
themselves verbally through story-telling or depicting situations 
by pantomime or regular dramatics. Girls who have talent for 
music and dancing can express themselves more readily along 
these lines than through handwork. «Free periods? can be most 
effectively used in developing the medium that allows the girl 
the greatest creative scope, limited as that may be. Whatever 
the field of activity, each girl should have some opportunity to 
learn to express herself with little outside guidance, to behave 
as spontaneously as she pleases without being prodded or expected 
to produce anything worth while from a social, economic, or 
ethical point of view. It may take time to teach her to avail 
herself of this freedom, but it takes time to teach the sub- 
normal any kind of activity. If opportunity for spontaneous ac- 
tivity can stir the girl's interest and make her creative rather 
than a passive recipient of art expressions it is well worth while. 

Another objective of training for creative effort is to allow the 
girl to find activities and pursuits of interest to her, that she can 
easily learn and carry on in her leisure time. One group of subnor- 


for free art expression, 
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mal girls learned to crochet silk bags and purses. They became so 
enthusiastic over their work that they had “get-togethers” each 
week-end for this purpose. The bags they made during the year 
were put away as Christmas gifts for their family and friends. 
One girl learned to make paper dolls in school, and she enjoyed 
doing this for her younger sister. The dolls were dressed in 
clothes of modern fashion, which the girl copied from current 
magazines. Another girl played dance music on the piano during 
recess and as often as possible before and after school and at a 
club in her neighborhood community house. Since she could not 
read music, but had a good ear for picking out tunes, she was 
able to keep up with the latest melodies. She had trouble work- 
ing out the bass accompaniment, but her singing teacher in 
school helped her out of this difficulty as often as she had time. 
Another girl learned to make angel cake in school, and she 
looked forward to performing this task every Saturday at home. 

No special classes are needed for teaching leisure-time pursuits, 
but the trade, art, and music teachers, in fact all teachers, should 
be aware of the special interests and abilities of their students 
and should encourage the carrying out of leisure-time pursuits 
by allowing them to initiate such projects in the classroom. One 
girl was eager to knit sweaters on her long subway rides to an 
from school because she saw other girls knitting. Her dress- 
making teacher helped her by giving her some time in class 
for learning the process. Another girl learned tatting as a side 
issue in a novelty class. She said that tatting kept her from 
“going crazy” at her aunt’s every Sunday afternoon and evening, 
when the whole family was expected to sit around with nothing 
to do. Subnormal girls frequently comment that they have 
nothing to do at home when the rough housework is finished 
and say they like school because there is always something going 
on. One girl in an institution expressed the same feeling. When 
asked what she did in her cottage on her free afternoon, she 
said “I just sit and wait for more work and it don’t come till 
tomorrow.” 
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Many subnormal adolescent girls enjoy being part of a large 
group—at motion pictures and at parties and dances. A great 
many girls do not have either social or economic opportunity 
for such interests, while those who do have the opportunity 
may exploit it by devoting all their time to them after school 
hours. For this reason any kind of leisure-time creative work 
they can carry out—such as embroidering a table cover, making 
curtains, baking biscuits, making artificial flowers, keeping a 
fashion scrap book—fills in their free time, gives them satisfac- 
tion in accomplishment and an adequate focus, preventing bore- 
dom, discontent, and a destructive attitude that may easily end 
in driving them to seek entertainment, come what may. 

Finally, we want to stress the importance of making school a 
vital influence in the life of the subnormal adolescent girl. As is 
well known, subnormal adolescents, like younger children, can 
be taught most effectively through activity programs. A great 
deal has been written on this subject. Girls who can decorate a 
schoolroom, go to a store and buy chintz and thread for making 
curtains, actually sell novelties they make in school, design 
posters advertising a dance exhibit or a Christmas sale of their 
own, and dramatize a story based on a motion picture they have 
seen, draw pictures or make clay models of objects seen on a 
trip to a zoo, river front, mill or dairy—these gir Is seem to par- 
ticipate more fully both emotionally and intellectually in what- 
ever they are learning by these methods than they would if they 
listened passively to a teacher’s description or sat quietly at their 
desks looking at pictures. A group of subnormal girls once 
listened to the playing of Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
by a visiting amateur quartet. As the music proceeded, music 
that was doubtless too complicated for an untutored audience, 
to say nothing of subnormals, the girls began to keep time with 
their feet. At the end they clapped vigorously and said the music 
was “fun.” They were severely reprimanded by a teacher for 
being rude to the visitors and were given a lecture on manners. 
In reality these girls had responded to the rhythm of the music 
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and enjoyed the experience in a way that would not have been 
possible if their listening role had been more passive. One girl 
said “I could dance to that music. Is he going to write more?” 
Visual education, especially through the medium of educa- 
tional films, is being employed more and more in school systems. 
Motion pictures are a valuable medium through which the sub- 
normal girl gains experience. She may not be able to read all 
the captions, but she can understand the more obvious aspects 
of the pictorial presentation. Films that deal with fairly simple 
subject matter—methods of travel, scenes from foreign lands, 
submarine life, nest building of birds, girls hiking in the moun- 
tains—are more meaningful to the subnormal than any written 
verbal material could possibly be. In addition, subnormal girls, 
and, no doubt, normal adolescent girls as well, need some films 
with dramatic and emotional appeal, that is, with heroic and ro- 
mantic episodes. To attract the girls these films must be as good as 
the better pictures they are likely to see at their local motion picture 
houses, not just presentations of historical events made especially 
for school purposes. By such methods a slight dent may be made 
in the rigid line of demarcation between the two education 
media provided for the subnormal girl, her formal schooling 
and motion pictures, with some hope of improving the emotional 
appeal of the former. It must not be forgotten that motion pic- 
tures educate as well as stir the emotions. They show current 
events, ways and means of taking stains out of clothing, how to 
hold a tennis racquet and a golf stick, how criminals are traced 
and caught, sports events, views of foreign lands, scenes from 
American national parks, and pictures of animals, as well as the 
less advantageous aspects of human behavior manifested in lurid 
murder and other crimes shown in “detective” films, cheating; 
gambling, passion, superluxury, and “gold-digging.” It is our 
contention that the school system not only should be educational 
in the intellectual sense but also should provide material of 
emotional interest, such as is now supplied chiefly by the 
dramatic types of films which attract subnormal adolescent girls. 
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Not only should the school program be worked out to meet 
the needs and ability of the subnormal child, but the teachers of 
this program should be specially trained. The teacher plays an 
extremely important role in the life of the child. A good teacher 
(that is, good for the particular child) can do a great deal to 
help in her adjustment, while a teacher unsympathetic to the 
child can injure her in many ways. Of course, it may be tradi- 
tional in some schools for the children to like one teacher and 
dislike another. These rather general likes and dislikes do not 
help or harm a child as much as do those that are more specific, 
such as a happy and constructive relationship or a harassed and 
destructive one between a child and a particular teacher. It 
should be the duty of the mental hygiene consultation service 
to decide whether or not a child should remain with a teacher. 

Teaching the subnormal is far from easy, even though simple 
subject matter is taught. The more intelligent student does not 
need so much coaching. She almost teaches herself, for she not 
only comprehends a teacher’s explanation of a problem more 
quickly than does the subnormal but also remembers more easily 
what she is told; furthermore, she has greater intellectual Te- 
sources to draw upon during the learning process and in solving 
problems. 

The role of the t 
of course, if leeway is given W 
allowed for teaching a particu 


eacher of the subnormal is made much easier, 
ith regard to the amount of time 
lar girl. Subnormals are usually 
slow learners on tasks that are at all difficult for them. This is 
true for normal individuals as well, but the normal does not 
have to cope with such a preponderance of difficult tasks in 
school as does the subnormal, since a great part of the subject 
matter and methods of teaching are gauged for the average or 
normal student. If not pushed too fast, many subnormals are 
able to learn fairly complicated mechanical and manipulative 
skills. In the industrial schools of custodial or correctional institu- 
tions there is generally no limitation on the time allowed for 
learning a task. The slow learner is given ample time to find 
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her way, and in turn the teacher has a chance to try out in an 
unhurried manner various ways of helping the individual. It has 
been demonstrated that adolescent girls with mental ages as 
low as five and six years can learn to do very successful hand- 
loom weaving and pillow lace if given ample time. It takes con- 
siderable patience to teach these girls. The teacher has to con- 
sider each case as an interesting problem, must not be discour- 
aged if the girl seems to be making little progress, and certainly 
should not convey to the girl the impression that the teacher 
herself is discouraged. It takes an imbecile several weeks to mas- 
ter a skill such as four-bobbin braiding, a task that a girl of 
normal intelligence can learn in a few hours. 

High-grade subnormals learn faster than imbeciles ; they may 
even learn some simple manipulative tasks as quickly as nor- 
mals, but they need more time than normals to learn the intel- 
lectual aspects of a task. Imbeciles are not expected to learn to 
count and to measure, but many of the tasks the high-grade sub- 
normals are expected or are anxious to perform require some 
such thinking to carry out, at least during the learning process. 
For example, they should know how many dozens are in thirty- 
six; how to mark off four and one-half inches on a piece of 
material; how to make change for small sums of money; how 
to read instructions, understand the purpose of safety devices on 
machines, set a dinner table without forgetting any essential 
items, and boil an egg for three minutes. 

In the schools or classes for subnormals in regular school sys- 
tems, the teacher cannot always proceed in as leisurely a fashion 
as she can in a special institution. Adolescent subnormal girls do 
not stay in a regular school for an indefinite period. Usually 
they leave school when they are no longer required by law to 
attend and when they are able to obtain employment. Their 
training in school is (or if it is not, it should be) along lines of 
vocational training of some kind, so that they will be equipped 
to carry out some task in the working world well enough to be 
employable and to remain employed, If a teacher has the prob- 
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lem of teaching some skill to a subnormal girl in a limited time 
and in such a way that the girl is to do the work not merely as 
occupational therapy but also according to trade standards in 
speed and quality, then the teacher has to devise ways and means 
of carrying out her teaching as effectively as possible. 

Special training as well as experience counts in bringing about 
this effectiveness. The problems the teacher has to face are to 
get the pupil to master the task she is learning and to arouse 
and to sustain the student’s interest in her work. The teacher has 
also to develop an adequate teacher-pupil relationship, so that 
the pupil will put her best effort into the situation. The teacher 
must be ready to handle any difficulties of emotional adjustment 
on the part of the pupil: obstinacy, fighting with other girls, 
jealousy of “teacher’s pet,” moroseness and inattention because 
of a home situation—or at least she must learn to recognize such 
problems, to face them, and to consult freely with her fellow 
teachers, social workers, and other individuals on hand to coóp- 


erate in adjustment problems. 
In a special institution a capa 
with even a comparatively low-g 


her some handwork. Time is in 
such schools does not have to consider what a prospective em- 


ployer will expect of a subnormal girl whom he employs. For 
example, an imbecile girl was able to make hooked rugs with 
rather complicated designs provided she could work on the 
reverse side of the material. It was always difficult for her to 
avoid entangling her hook and thread in the loops she made if 
she worked on the right side. An employer in the industrial 
world would never tolerate such an idiosyncrasy. No girl would 
be allowed to make eyelets and buttonholes or to do passemen- 
terie and embroidery on the wrong side of the material. In fact 
some employers do not want left-handed workers, since under 


the crowded conditions often prevailing in factories, the move- 
ment of the left arm of one worker interferes with the move- 


ment of the right arm of an adjacent worker. 


ble teacher can do a good deal 
rade subnormal girl by teaching 
her favor. Also, the teacher in 
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_ A trade teacher who expects a subnormal girl to be employed 
in the industrial world may have to devise special methods of 
teaching, but she must take into account the possible demands 
and requirements of employers. She should not spend time 
teaching a girl to do a running embroidery stitch when em- 
ployers consider it old-fashioned, but should concentrate on 
the stitches in immediate demand for embroidery on belts, 
collars, and so forth. The teacher should see to it that a girl 
learns to apply bias binding by a power machine rather than to 
do plain stitching if the demand during a particular season i$ 
for bias binding. A girl who knows how to thread only one kind 
of power machine, such as the Singer, should be shown how to 
thread a slightly different machine, such as the Wilcox and 
Gibbs, which is used extensively by employers. To achieve the 
background of knowledge necessary for the work, a teacher of 
adolescent subnormal girls in a trade school has to maintain 
active contact with the working world. She needs frequently 
to leave the restricted school environment and visit factories 
and shops where subnormal girls are employed or could be em- 
ployed. A normal girl is better able to adapt to different condi- 
tions in a factory than is the subnormal; consequently the 
teacher of the subnormal can play an important role by teaching 
in such a way that the girl will not be required to make too many 
adaptations to the new conditions she finds in a factory. 

Over and above employers’ demands, the teacher has to work 
out a quantity of teaching skills that will meet the individual’s 
needs in the early stages of the learning process. It is difficult 
for some subnormals to start any new task, whereas others 
progress just so far and then the quality of their work either 
remains at a standstill or even regresses. One girl has to be 
shown step by step how to do even a simple task, while another 
girl can be given directions for two steps at a time without 
danger that she will forget or reverse the order of the directions. 
For one girl fractions were entirely devoid of meaning; to her 
being told to measure % of an inch is equivalent to being told 
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to measure 34 or 34 of an inch. This girl could measure only if 
given a sample width. But she could learn to gauge visually 
several different lengths almost accurately—probably accurately 
enough for the handwork she was expected to do. Her progress 
had been blocked because she had been expected to read 74 
meaningfully. Another girl could do the measuring work re- 
quired for cutting out cardboard pieces of different sizes for 
boxes when there was provided for her a simplified ruler with- 
out any numerals and on which inches were divided into units 
of four rather than eight. The numerals and the smaller units 
seemed to confuse her. When she had thoroughly mastered 
measuring lengths of 4, 6, and 8 inches, as well as 14 and 3%, 
she was again given a regular ruler with no resulting confusion. 
Unfortunately her teacher had chided her for more than two 
months for not being able to learn to use the regular ruler 
provided by the Board of Education. This teacher recognized 


no other way of measuring. 


The teacher must continually adapt her methods to her pupils. 


For this reason a good teacher of the subnormal needs special 
training. Her curriculum should include courses on: the educa- 
tion of the subnormal, with ample practice teaching; the psy- 
chology of the subnormal; rudiments of clinical tests and 
measurements so that she can understand the purpose and the 
scoring, as well as the limitations, of this method; and mental 
hygiene. The teacher may; of course, learn empirically a good 
deal about how to overcome the mental limitations of a pupil, 
but she needs to be trained to understand the general limitations 
in the functioning of the subnormal mind. A teacher not spe- 
cially trained may not accept the idea that not all fifteen-year-old 
girls can learn that three dozen make thirty-six or to read simple 
safety rules, such as “Do not lean out of the window.” It might 
seem inconceivable to such a teacher that a girl almost full- 
grown and able to speak English might read these directions as 
“Do not look into the wardrobe,” as one girl did. 

Training in social case studies and mental hygiene should help 
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the teacher to recognize difficulties of adjustment in the class- 
room and their possible causation, as well as ways and means of 
ameliorating or removing the difficulties. Subnormals have the 
emotional ups and downs of any adolescent girl, but sometimes 
the reasons for their excitability, sullenness, quietness, or hilarity 
seem unreasonable and incomprehensible. A girl who is morose 
all day because the teacher helped another girl with her work 
or goes off into a fit of giggles because some girl drops a spool 
of thread on the floor does not seem understandable to a teacher 
who does not thoroughly grasp the possible relative importance 
of facts and events to an individual of retarded mental develop- 
ment. One teacher at first became very angry and then burst 
into tears when a girl of fifteen threatened to kill her if she did 
not return the magazine she had confiscated from her pupil. This 
teacher did not realize that the reference to murder was in this 
girl’s case only an expression of great annoyance and irritation. 
As the girl, Madeleine, said afterward, “I felt like hitting the 
teacher, she was so mean, but I knew I shouldn’t get mad with 
a teacher.” Madeleine felt that she had shown great self-control 
in an intolerable situation. She had used her lunch money the 
previous day to buy a copy of Look, because the head teacher 
had told the girls never to buy the Red Book or True Stories. 
Consequently Madeleine had felt very virtuous in buying ? 
magazine not on the school black list. To have her trade teacher 
snatch it from her before school seemed rather too much. i 

The subnormal girl reacts very much as does the normal gir 1 
to good and bad teaching. She knows, at least feels, when 2 
teacher is sympathetic and understanding. Usually she does not 
resent any severity or reprimand a teacher may make, provide 
the teacher has no undercurrent of hostility or meanness towar! d 
the girl and provided the girl feels that she has done wrong: 
Therefore the teacher of the subnormal must learn to be as 
objective as possible in disciplinary situations. It is perfectly 
possible to be calm and yet to be severe at the same time; tO 
scold, but to show no bitterness while so doing. 
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Subnormal girls have expressed their attitudes toward their 
teachers in the following manner: “She needn’t holler at me 
so the whole school can hear, why doesn’t she scold me nicely? 
I wouldn’t do it again, I would not.” “That teacher has no pa- 
tience. She must be nervous or something.” Favorable comments 
have also been overheard: “Oh! I do like Miss S...Did you 
see the nice hat she has? She says I can copy it. She’s nice. 
She listens to you.” “Mrs. D... ain't like Miss B...She don't 
tell me how bad I am. She says I do better if I try. I do real 
nice seam, she says.” 

In addition to having specia 
normals, a successful teacher o 


l training and experience with sub- 
£ the subnormal must like her job, 


both what she is teaching and, more important, the girls she is 


teaching. However, attitudes not conducive to the maintenance 
of a friendly teacher-pupil relationship are shown by many 
teachers, such as the one who is instructing girls in the rudiments 


of sewing, but feels that she is misplaced, that she really should 
be a specialized teacher of dressmaking, and the one who teaches 
cooking only as a stopgap until she can do something better, 
and the teacher who said, “To think of the time I waste on these 
girls when my time should be devoted to bright girls,” and 
the teacher of an exploratory course for beginners in a trade 
school who said, “After two weeks I get tired of my class and 
cannot wait for the six weeks to be up so I can get new girls; 
the old ones are all alike.” 

Nor does too much sentimentality work to better advantage 
than open hostility. One teacher said, “J feel sorry for the poor 
dears, After all, what can you expect from such people?” 
Although this teacher called the girls by endearing terms, such 
as “dear,” “darling,” and “sweet thing,” she never could get 
them to enjoy her class and beg to stay 1n it, as they did in the 


classes of other teachers. 
Finally, a good teacher show: 

ciation of her needs, ambitions, 

may be. Even though a girl cannot progress 


s respect for her pupil and appre- 
and skills, however limited they 
beyond the 3d grade 
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in reading and arithmetic and cannot speed up in trade or house- 
work, she is still a human being and is entitled to respect. 

There will always be, of course, a hierarchy of intelligence, 
recognized in all societies, primitive or civilized, democratic or 
totalitarian; but at least there can well be tolerance for different 
levels of intelligence, Certainly in an educational system of the 
present day tolerance for any individual as a self-respecting 
human being should be fostered. Individuals have many assets 
besides ability to obtain good marks in certain prescribed academic 
subjects. It is the job of the school to exploit these assets and 
to assist the individual to become as well integrated as possible, 
able to adjust socially, scholastically, and vocationally to the 
situations she is required to meet. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


IN INDUSTRY 


VocATIONAL ADJUSTMENT constitutes, perhaps, the major prob- 
lem among all the life adjustments of the subnormal adolescent 
girl—a problem not only for herself but also for her family, 
for the individuals interested in and responsible for her wel- 
fare, for her state and municipality, for her employers, for the 
labor field in which she will function, and for the community 
at large. 

Limiting factors within both the individual and her envirgn- 
ment affect the vocational adjustment of any individual; but 
these limiting factors, both external and internal, impinge most 
acutely upon the subnormal. 

General economic conditions influence 
ment and limit the range of possibilities for her employment. 
In times of prosperity there are many jobs available in industry 
and in domestic service, in which fields the subnormal girl is 
likely to seek employment. In the decade prior to the 1929 
economic depression factory jobs were numerous. The poten- 
tially substandard worker could obtain employment, and, if she 
did not succeed in one particular job, another job was avail- 
able without delay. Employers could afford to employ girls 
who were trained and able to perform only one task, rather than 
several different manipulative processes, and to be lenient dur- 
ing the learning period on a job. In a depression the reverse is 
true, and it is more difficult for the subnormal girl to secure 
and maintain employment, for she is then submitted to greater 
competition from the more intelligent girl on her job, no mat- 
ter how simple and monotonous it is. In periods of prosperity 


her vocational adjust- 
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there are also more jobs in domestic service, since many house- 
Wives can afford to employ help at such times. 

Legislation concerning minimum age for employment, hours 
and wages, and special regulations protecting women influence 
and determine the point at which a worker is considered sub- 
standard. When the Federal hours and wages law went into 
effect, in 1938, the wages of many subnormal girls in industry 
were automatically raised, and their work status was thus greatly 
improved. Others, less capable, were thrown out of work because 
they were unable to measure up to the standard of proficiency 
expected of a worker earning at least 25 cents an hour. Stand- 
ards of proficiency vary, of course, from one type of job to 
another and from one employer to another, so that one subnormal 
girl may be successful as a trimmer of threads, while another girl, 
doing the same task at about the same rate in another concern, 
.may be discharged for incompetence. States that prohibit ado- 
lescents from seeking employment before the age of seventeen 
give the subnormal a chance for protection over a longer period, 
allowing her more time for training in a skill and in general 
competence. 

Another consideration in connection with vocational adjust- 
ment is the general attitude toward the problem of the employ- 
ment of girls versus that of boys under different social, economic, 
and cultural conditions. These changing attitudes affect the sub- 
normal, as well as the normal, sometimes working in her favor, 
and sometimes against it. For instance, whereas once only girls 
in dire economic straits were expected to earn a living, the pat- 
tern of society has now been modified so that almost every girl 
seeks employment regardless of the standard of living of her 
parents or her social group. In times economically difficult the 
young adolescent girl may be the only member of the family 
who can secure work. Families on relief find it easier to have 
their young daughters work and bring in extra money than to 
run the risk of having the head of the family find work which 
may be only temporary but nevertheless deprives them of relief 
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status. Various national and cultural groups have different values 
and standards of work for the young girl. Italians are averse to 
having their daughters do housework, since they consider do- 
mestic service more menial than even the poorest factory job. 
Jewish parents are pleased if a daughter of theirs finds a com- 
mercial job, which they consider better than industrial jobs. 

In order to illustrate the extent of success and failure in the 
working world today and the factors responsible for the situa- 
tion, we shall base our discussion upon the results of a follow-up 
study of eighty-four subnormal nondelinquent girls who were 
for three years employed in the industrial field, having gone to 
Work at seventeen. 

The eighty-four girls to be reported upon were chosen at 
random from a much larger group of subnormal girls in the 
adjustment classes of a large industrial school in New York City. 
They had been trained for from one to two years in the simpler 
processes of the women's garment trades. These girls were for 
the most part placed in their jobs and followed up by the place- 
ment counselor of their school. A social worker visited their 
homes periodically. One-half the girls were of Italian ancestry, 
I2 percent were Jewish, and the remainder represented several 
different nationalities; there was one Negro. As often as possible 
the girls were placed on jobs for which they had been trained 
in school, if recommended by their trade teachers. The trade 
training usually consisted of power-machine operating on smocks 
and dresses including straight stitching and the application of 
bias binding, hand sewing on pyjamas, aprons, and dresses, milli- 
nery, and a little novelty sewing and pasting. If not recom- 
mended by a trade teacher or if no more skilled job was 
available, the girls were placed as light factory workers, packers, 
assemblers, assorters, floor girls, or errand girls. Their intelli- 


gence level ranged from about 50 to 90 on the Otis scale. The 
employers were never told that the girls were subnormal in 


intelligence. ee. 
During the first year at work one-half the girls in one con- 
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cern succeeded in working steadily for one month, and no girl 
was discharged for incompetence more than once on any other 
job undertaken. Thirty-five percent were considered failures in 
that they were unable to hold any job for more than two weeks 
without being discharged and were often not employed on jobs 
to which they were sent to be tried out. This record appears to 
be far from good, but the initial period in industry is especially 
difficult for the subnormal when she has to compete in the open 
market, as these girls had to do. Gaining speed in manipulative 
tasks and adjusting to working conditions are their chief prob- 
lems. 

In their third year at work these same girls made a much 
better record, and this occurred under the more rigid require- 
ments of the 1938 Federal hours and wages law, which went 
into effect during their second year at work. In the third year 
55 percent worked eight months steadily for one concern (not 
always full time, depending on the season), and at a minimum 
salary of twenty-five cents an hour. One-half these successful 
girls were doing work for which they were qualified to some 
extent by virtue of their trade training, including fringing scarfs 
by machine; operating on dresses, coats, girdles, shoebags, bird- 
cage covers, cosmetic bags, and pliofilm salad-bowl covers; sew- 
ing by hand labels, hat linings, bridal veils and linens; mending 
in cleaning establishments or in laundries. The rest of the suc- 
cessful girls were doing light factory work for which they did 
not need their training, although this might well have helped in 
their general competence. These jobs consisted of packing pow- 
der puffs, turning cosmetic bags inside out, covering articles 
with cellophane, assembling toys, stuffing pads for chairs, Ens 
ming threads, packing dried fruits, and serving as hat chec 
girl in a men's university club. Seven of the successful girls were 
union workers and able to pay their union fees. Three girls 
earned as high as $22-$24 a weck as piece workers doing zig-zag 


stitching on women's girdles. . i , j 
Twenty percent of all the girls were complete failures in their 
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work at the end of the third year—no more able than they were 
during the first year to hold a job for more than two weeks. 
The girls not already accounted for were what might be 
called partially successful. They either worked steadily for from 
one to five months for one concern or for a longer time for less 
than the minimum wage of twenty-five cents an hour. 

In this particular study the decrease in the number of failures 
in the third year and the marked improvement of the girls who 
succeeded show the importance of protecting and guiding the 
subnormal in her initial adjustments to industry. During the 
first year this project included sending girls to a great number 
of jobs with a considerable turnover and involved many hours 
of work on the part of social worker and placement counselor in 
investigating and securing jobs, and in guiding the girls in vari- 
ous ways, such as persuading them to accept the work best suited 
to their ability, encouraging them when they became discour- 
aged, and smoothing out difficulties in the employee-employer 
relationship and in family relationships. Much time could have 
been saved, with more effective results, if the girls had been 
given even more protection during their first year of work, 
by employing them in semi-sheltered shops, in trade schools col- 
laborating closely with industry, where employers act as teachers 
some of the time, or by an apprenticeship system of one kind 
or another, allowing girls of subnormal intelligence more time to 
learn work processes as well as to become adapted to working 
conditions, especially to employer-employee relationships, which 
are so different from teacher-pupil relationships. 

The specific reasons for the successful adjustment or lack of it 
were investigated and determined as far as possible. These fac- 
tors have been pointed out by many investigators at different 
times, but here they are brought within the framework of one 
particular intensive study in a large industrial city in the current 
American scene. It was found in the first place that girls with a 
relatively high I.Q. (70-90) more often succeeded than did 
those with a low I.Q. (50-69)—64 percent as opposed to 43 
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percent. Conversely, more cases having an I.Q. below 70 failed 
than did the higher subnormal level—33 percent as opposed to 
8 percent.? 

Many factors play a role in determining success or failure in 
the industrial world. The dynamic aspects of the individual's 
personality are to be taken into account. For instance, some girls 
were afraid to face an employer for the first time. Some adjusted 
readily to a new work situation, but others felt lost in a place 
that was so different from school. Some showed patience in 
doing work they did not like, while others were impatient. A few 
never noticed or complained of working conditions, but a greater 
number complained frequently and indiscriminately, often to 
hide their feeling of insecurity. Many showed little responsibility 
with regard to punctuality. : 

Employers? attitudes were also active in determining the pat- 
tern of employer-employee relationships. Some employers 
wanted girls who were quiet; others preferred lively and aggres 
sive ones. Many employers favored or discriminated against 
certain races and nationalities. One employer refused to take 
Italian girls or small dark girls who looked like the Italians. 
Another employer liked Italian girls and slipped them an ng 
dollar now and again, asking them not to tell the “Jews an 
Polacks.” Slow learners were chosen by some employers, who 
felt that such girls were adaptable to their ways and methods 
of work. Others expected girls to adjust quickly to the new 


situation and to pick up speed within a few days. 
The ways in which the girl reacted to her new employer, the 


modifications of her behavior resulting from his attitudes id 
her, the manner in which the employer, in turn, reacted to the 


H ken to ascertain the minimum intelli- 
1 Many studies have been undertaken 5 i : Tor 
ctory work in a given occupation. 


Bureau in New York has found that 
Is can be taught to do cutting and 
ars they can learn routine 


gence levels required for satisfa 
example, the Vocational Adjustment 
at the mental age of eight years gir [s 
folding, whereas at a mental age of 10 y 


clerical work. 
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girl, and the modifications of his attitudes resulting from the 
girl’s behavior all formed reciprocal relationships that helped to 
determine success or failure. Sometimes factors in a girl’s per- 
sonality helped to effect her successful adjustment; in other 
cases the employer’s sympathetic or understanding attitude 


turned the tide toward success. 

But one of the most important aspects of personality in caus- 
ing the girls to succeed was a strong work drive or ambition. 
The successful girls were determined to make money, come what 
would, and were usually eager to take the first job available, 
even if they had not been trained for it. Furthermore, those with 
ambition presented themselves at the placement office of the 
school as soon as one job had terminated or had been found to be 
unsuccessful, instead of staying at home a month or two before 
again seeking work, as did the less successful girls. 

A small number of girls were anxious to do some work, but 
only a particular kind; they refused chances for other jobs. One 
girl gave up a job in which she was earning $14 a week as an 
Operator on brassieres to work on children's dresses, where she 
earned but $7.00. Some girls wanted to be milliners; others 
wanted to be garment operators. Some of these girls succeeded 
because a satisfying job was found for them—one they were able 
to do. But among our partial successes a number had this desire 
to stick to work of one kind, an ambition that definitely inter- 
fered with their chances of success. These girls often wanted to 
do work not commensurate with their ability. One girl, for in- 
Stance, placed in eleven different operating jobs, was not kept 
On any job more than two days. She finally accepted the. less 
skilled job of winding wire, but every so often she showed signs 
of discontent. Many of the partial successes rationalized their 
failure on a job by saying that it was “not in their line.” Nearly 
all the failures were girls who were only sporadically and super- 
ficially interested in working, who assumed an attitude of appar- 
ent indifference toward work, or who complained excessively 
about working conditions. They came to their school placement 
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bureau for jobs, but did not seem to care whether or not they 
obtained work. 

Ambition to earn money was contingent upon another all- 
important factor in success, home stability. The successful girls 
had homes in which they were not rejected psychologically. 
Often the fathers treated them severely, particularly in restrict- 
ing their recreational opportunities; but almost every girl had a 
sympathetic mother. The mothers were often harassed by hard 
work, both in their homes and in a factory, but nevertheless they 
genuinely loved their daughters and shared their lives. This 
bond of sympathy was particularly strong among Italians; the 
women felt a solidarity as a sex group against the severity or 
neglect of the husbands and fathers. 

In a stable home, then, the girl is free to develop and to 
pursue her work ambition, which is also in keeping with the 
family’s wishes and needs. But the girl’s ambition and subse- 
quent success in industry help to stabilize the home, especially in 
so far as they make her a more respected member of the family 
group. After all, a girl who brings in $14 to $20 a week is 
certainly not a nonenity in the home. e 

Among the seventeen girls who were failures, fourteen wi 
from exceedingly unfavorable homes, homes in which they wer 
rejected by the mother, driven and dominated too much by xi 
or both parents and where too much responsibility d 
upon their shoulders without any accompanying affection an 
guidance. Two of the girls became sex offenders; one ran awa 
and another was institutionalized by her mother to get her ou 

i from a home in which the other 
of the way. One girl came 3 um een 
members of the family had much higher inte igence : 

in which her intellectual limitations were no 
rado an irls in the successful group whose parents 
eem wy ees ably higher intelligence than they had 
dne e m i diee ji dne there was someone to show 
tie dapib genuine affection for the girls—the mother 


in one case, and the stepmother in the other. Three girls 
in on 3 
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who were failures apparently did not have unfavorable homes 
as far as we could discover. Nevertheless, they developed 
an indifference toward work. In two of these homes the father 
treated the girls as though they were not seriously expected to 
80 out to work, although the poverty was acute. 

We must not overlook the fact that under the rather uncertain 
employment conditions in the industrial world today “luck” 
always plays a role in securing an adequate job. Fortunately 
some of these girls were able to work a long time on their initial 
jobs before they were laid off because of slack conditions in the 
industry. Others had to wait awhile for a job and then were 
employed only a few days, through no fault of their own. In 
Situations like this the girls became discouraged and were no 
longer as eager for work as they had been at first. With better 
“luck,” probably a few of the girls who were partially successful 
would have been more nearly successful, and with less good 
“luck,” a few of the more successful girls would have been less 
successful. 

By far the greatest factor in determining success or failure is 
the attitude of the subnormal girl herself; some girls show so 
much rigidity and persistence with regard to their former ambi- 
tions that they cannot adjust to other situations even when these 
are favorable. One girl persisted in wanting to be a machine 
Operator, although she was so nervous on each initial try-out 
that she could not hold such a job. After twelve months of fail- 
ure, having had no employment for more than one day in any 
concern, she agreed to a simpler type of job (floor girl). She 
succeeded for two months and then was laid off. She begged 
to “go back” to operating, saying that operating was her “pro- 
fession.” Her mother was an operator, and she apparently felt 
an identification with this type of work. 4 - l 

Such rigidity does not always last. Some girls lose their preju- ` 
dices when they succeed at work they had once disliked. One 
girl wanted to make dresses, but when she joined a union (but- 
tonhole and eyelet machines) and earned. $18-$20 a week, she 
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ori deer 
only three months ago. Anoth e T re ear 
thing n "SM inh : - the, girl turned up her nose at every- 
Hn Seek siarardn 2: ut when she found that she could make 
Vs lovely P g esigns on rubber, she changed her mind— 

h place, I hope I work there forever,” was her 
chief comment. Success in making money does markedly change 
the aspirations of the girls, for making money gives them con- 
siderable prestige at home and in their social group. 

Since most of these girls are often sent to apply for jobs for 
which they are not accepted and are frequently laid of from 
other jobs, one would expect them to become considerably con- 
cerned and worried. But for the most part they adjust to this 
and usually come back to the employment bureau unconcerned 
and expect to get another job. Often they wait a week or two 
after being refused a job or losing one before they bother to 
look for another. They assert that they “stayed at home to help 
their mother”? or that they “forgot.” They appear to have a 
happy-go-lucky or don’t-care attitude, which may last for some 
time. Then they again become concerned about getting work, 
due to being urged at home or to their need for spending money- 
One girl stayed at home for more than a month after having 
lost a job. When she discovered that Easter was near and that 
her father wouldn’t give her any money, she came into the 
employment bureau very much upset and said she couldn’t wait 


another day without working. 

Since these girls have a roof over their heads and do not starve 
if they are not working, they are not driven to work in order 
to keep alive. Their attitudes—too easy acceptance of failure, 
lack of persistence, a will to work only when they feel a sudden 
and temporary urge to make money—make it a difficult problem 
successfully to place them in industry. 

We frequently observe a mode of behavior which is related 


both to rigidity or lack of adaptability and to what appears to be 
a superficial attitude toward a work situation. This mode of 
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behavior is apparent with relation to unfinished tasks (or ideas) 
which are entirely irrelevant to the more immediate necessity 
of getting a job, but which in their opinion must nevertheless 
come first. For example, one day a girl came to the employment 
bureau and was given a card of introduction to a business firm. 
She looked at the card, and then she said, “I gotta get gingham 
for my mother at Macy’s.” Her mother knew she had come for 
a job, but this girl felt that she could not work until after she 
had purchased the gingham. No amount of explanation con- 
cerning the importance of going immediately after the job had 
any effect; off she went for the gingham. We encounter many 
examples of this kind, for the problem of lack of comprehension 
of the relative importance of the situations to be met or tasks 
to be performed occurs frequently in placing subnormal girls 
and getting them adjusted to work. 

Although some girls have genuine aspirations to do a definite 
type of work, apparently they are not nearly so likely to have 
ambitions that excel their ability as are more intelligent indi- 
viduals. Nor are they ambitious to advance in the vocational 
world. They live only in the immediate present; they are not 


concerned about what they will be doing a year from now. Most 
but they don’t want to do so until 


blem is not of immediate con- 
but so many of the boys 


of them expect to marry, 
they are past twenty, so that pro 
cern. Many of them have boy friends, ny 
are unemployed or for other reasons are 1n no position to marry 

that they do not consider marriage seriously. 
These girls generally rationalize their failures. Of course very 
discharged, except 


few employers tell the girls that they are 
when they are aroused to anger. Most employers tell them that 


work is slow and that they will be called back later. So it is not 
y do not see their limitations 


always rationalizing—often the f 
unless they are pointed out. When the girls see that they are 
kept, they rationalize, “I was 


laid off when other girls are Á 
good—the forelady said so, but the boss didn't pay attention.” 


“He blamed me for what another girl did." “He made me 
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nervous. Why didn’t he look at the other girls?” “The girls 
Weren't friendly. I wouldn't work there.” They have a real 
desire to put their best foot forward and to let the world know 
that they are not failures. Rarely does a girl say she was too 
slow or that the work was too hard. It is fortunate that they 
have as much aspiration as this (except for the “don’t care” 
group), otherwise it would not be possible to adjust a girl to 
another job when one has been a failure. 

A careful mental hygiene service, the counselors having con- 
tacts with the individual girl while she is in school, can deter- 
mine some of the outstanding aspects of the girl’s make-up that 
may assist or impede her vocational adjustment. This service 
should function therapeutically, as well as diagnostically, and 
should help the girls who seem to be potential vocational lia- 
bilities, either by trying to straighten out their difficulties, such 
as emotional strain in school or in the home, or by preventing 
these potential misfits from seeking work in the open market. 
mental hygiene program should be available for girls in industry 
after they have left school, at least for one or two years, 1? 
order to tide them over the difficulties of their initial adjustments 
by actually working with them right in the factory ° or by helping 
them when they are out of work to carry on leisure-time pur- 
suits or courses of study so as to give them more training an 
practice in the work they learned in school and for which they 
seem best suited.? 


?'lhis was done on a small scale by the Vocational Adjustment Bureau 


for Girls in New York City. s s 
3 Unfortunately, at the present there is not adequate and sufficient pro 


vision under government regulations, by industry itself, by vos a 
or by schools for the induction of the subnormal into the working Wo 
A step in this direction has been made, Ronda "d pos pn 
regulation. Pursuant to regulations provided by the ap^ tan ae 
Act of 1938, permits are issued to some a onie d o e 
ploy a limited number of mentally and physica z andicapped wor: jo 5 
below the minimum wage» whenever employment of these wor ers 
helices. necessary to prevent curtailment of employment opportunities 
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Schools themselves do not take sufficient responsibility for 
subnormal girls who have sought work, but who are unemployed 
for long periods of time and hence have lost speed and pro- 
ficiency in the skill in which they received training, or for those 
who have failed to hold their initial job, but who might become 
more successful if given additional supplementary training in 
school. Many subnormal girls could be kept stable by provisions 
of this kind, for they, more than the normal girl, have few 
leisure-time resources, nor are they as likely to know how and 
where to turn for further training unless specifically guided. 

Vocational selection can prove fruitful in yet another way, as 
has been shown by several investigators, that is, by making 
job analyses in order to study the extent to which subnormal 
girls can be trained to meet the requirements in specified fields 
of work. It is also important for vocational counselors to be 
well acquainted with the employment possibilities in a given 


in a given plant. Permits for the mentally handicapped individuals are 
issued only for those who have been certified as definitely mentally de- 
ficient by a reputable mental hygiene clinic or psychologist or for those 
who are so emotionally unstable as to be unable to speed up to a normal 


rate of work. A few learner's permits are also granted by government 
ntrained workers may be paid 


regulation to various industries whereby u 1 i 
a substantial wage for a short learning period (which may be extended if 
necessary) whenever employment of learners is believed necessary to pre- 
vent curtailment of employment opportunities in a given plant. 

The supply of permits, both for handicapped workers and learners, can 
nowhere meet the demand of the number of subnormal girls available and 


who could well benefit by such protective regulations at least temporarily 
until they are able to stand on their own feet 


(perhaps for a year or so), = 
in the industrial world. Sheltered workshops, that is, nonprofit charitable 
organizations and institutions, may also be given government certifications, 
allowing them to carry out a recognized program of rehabilitation for 
individuals whose earning capacity is impaired by age or physical or mental 

£ these workshops is very small and 


deficiency or injury. The number o r 
cannot provide occupation for the low-grade subnormal girls who are 


unable to work in regular industry even as handicapped workers or 


learners. 
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locality. For instance, one vocational school was much more suc- 
cessful in placing its girls when it trained them as operators on 
cotton gloves instead of dresses. Glove factories in need of girls 
were located within a short distance of the school. 

Another group of investigators use a technique usually 
known as the "frustration method," in which the subject is 
started on a task, but is blocked by the examiner so that she 
cannot carry out the task she feels she should complete. The 
value of this method lies in the fact that most of the difficulties 
an individual has to face in life are due to frustrations of one 
kind or another, inability to solve a problem or carry out i 
desire or interest keenly felt. In thus creating an experimenta 
frustration the examiner can see how the subnormal girl faces 
a situation of this kind, whether she withdraws, gives up, acts 
blindly and impulsively, becomes hysterical, shows indifference, 
or regresses to more childish levels of behavior. f 

Methods of measuring frustration tolerance may prove a 
great value in sizing up a subnormal girl who is pe 
industry for the first time.* Some girls are unable. to € 
against a novel and baflling situation, such as a machine mere 
a method of threading which differs from that of aan at 
with which they are familiar, an employer who ee m 
molests learners by shouting at them to work faster an rds x 
the loss of a job after one week of high hopes, getting ined 
the subway or having an employer withhold their pay. 


i in j i irl who is to be 
methods might also be a help in judging a gir radial da 
placed in any situation new to her—a corrective or cus ed 

oves: 
stitution, a special school, or in a home as a domestic emy i 
Th il who can endure being thwarted without being to pe 
live or aggressive in her resistance can better be placed 1 
pulsi 
t of 
4 » be roughly defined as the amount | 
a M] can endure in an eee eg 
frustration hic £f excessive disturbance. Rosenzweig, Need- ersist $ 
curd my sns a to Frustration,” Psychological Review, 
and Ego-Defensive 
XLVIII (1941), 347-349- 
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difficult situations than one who “goes to pieces” or is entirely 
submissive when frustrated. If it is known in advance what a 
girls dominant characteristics are when she is thwarted, serious 
conflicts can perhaps be averted or abated. 

No test or measurement or study of work possibilities can be 
= complete indication of what the individual will do in an actual 
Situation. Working conditions as they exist today are different 
radically from any school or test situation. Perhaps “semi- 
sheltered shops,” in which girls can gradually be given more 
and more responsibility for production and more and more 
chance to compete as if in the open market, will solve the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance in the best possible manner. A girl 
who is adjusting to sewing bias binding on aprons, for instance, 
under the nose of an employer rather than a teacher, but who 
1S protected from being expected to work fast or in competition 
With a more skilled neighbor, can gradually tolerate having the 


difficulty of the work situation increased, that is, gradually pres- 
sure can be put on her to work more speedily, while the girl 
tment under the same conditions 


who is not making a good adjus 

should not be expected to speed up as soon. If after a period 

of perhaps three or four months this less-well-adjusted girl 

shows no improvement in the quantity or quality of her work, 
erhaps only after a year of 


she should be given a simpler task. P: 
en the simpler tasks should she be 


no real improvement in ev 

placed permanently in a real «sheltered shop.” Too early place- 
ment in a sheltered shop is inadvisable for any girl, except the 
low-grade subnormals and the emotionally unstable, since the 
atmosphere of a regular sheltered shop is such as to remove a 
great deal of incentive on the part of the individual. She becomes 
adjusted to the level of speed and work in the shop, gets used 
to the surroundings, and is no longer fit to enter regular in- 
dustry. It is for this reason that we suggest a gradual approach 
to actual working conditions during an apprenticeship period, as 
we have outlined above. Just how this system can be brought 


about is another problem. Probably a codperative effort on the 
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Part of the educational System, social welfare agencies, E 
Government, and organized labor could create an opp "m 
for this kind of scheme, which would benefit all concerned W E. 
out exploiting the individual girl or protecting her too mu 
as to make her useless for future employment. hat th 
In the working world most employers are not aware tha nee 
may be many subnormal girls among their employees. rH 
employers the term “subnormal” implies abnormality x: oo de 
thing queer”—retardation and mental disorder not prit. 
tinguished as different concepts in their minds. In m 3 
organized labor has long feared the employment of SY Js lower 
in the competitive market on the ground that these e ds the 
the standards of industry. The trade unions have fe es E 
subnormal should be given work in sheltered shops d this 
ernment or municipal control. The only difficulty ei tas! 
attitude is that there are many simple and € even 
for which the subnormal is peculiarly equipped M 
better equipped emotionally than the normal. It 1s a seemingly 
fact that the stable subnormal enjoys repetitive an task to 
monotonous work. She does not like shifting from Ud does 
another too often. On some of the simpler tasks py per- 
not need a longer learning period than the EEr * heri on 
haps in adjusting to working conditions genera m she may 
some of the more complicated toi ge o ie normal 
need only a somewhat longer learning period hei of organ- 
in order to compete favorably with her. Se ailzhía and two 
ized labor is that if there is a vi Li Meu the norm 
candidates apply for it, a normal p b E spite of the fact that 
should without question have the jo $ a monotonous job than 
the subnormal may be more pope successfully in the long 
the normal and may uy oam a intelligence should always 
run. This erroneous menace sas is held not only by or- 
take precedence over less inte Si in society at large. ; 
ganized labor but also very an E do as good work in a 
Although many subnormal g1 
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union shop as in any other shop they do not understand the 
significance of organized labor as well as more intelligent girls. 
It is certainly beyond the comprehension of the majority of 
subnormal girls to understand the advantages of paying out 
moncy to a union for dues or benefits. They readily understand 
being paid for work done, but to pay dues in order to keep an 
organization going for the common good or to tide them over 
during a strike or during an illness makes little sense to them. 
One girl expressed her point of view 
Pm never sick. I had my tonsils out. Why should I pay 40 
cents?? Many girls refuse to join a union because of inability 
to meet the initial payment of dues. The benefits of a union, 
of course, are not so easy to comprehend when the immediate 
employment situation is unfavorable. In a union, it is true, the 
workers are paid at a higher rate, rightly, but they work only 
part time when jobs are scarce. They cannot be discharged from 
the union and when out of work they cannot pay their dues, 
so they accumulate a debt. One subnormal girl actually gen- 
eralized on this situation when she said, “They say you can’t 
have a job if you don’t join the union. Then there are no jobs 
When you join. It’s like a puzzle." These subnormal girls know 
vaguely that attempts are made by unions to 1mprove conditions, 
but they are surprisingly complacent about working conditions. 
Some complain about standing all day, about working late, about 
being paid less than another girl, but the majority tolerate 
small pay, long hours, and bad conditions. They are more both- 
dliness of the girls and 


ered by other factors, such as the unfriendline 
partiality on the part of a floorlady. One girl was very much 


Upset because the foreman asked her to rip out her work, “when 
they are unconcerned about any 


it was all right.” In other words, the 2 

Beneral problems concerning working conditions or employer- 
employee relationships. They understand only the very con- 
crete and personal problems that affect them in the immediate 


present. à 
In order to review in more detail the problems of the sub- 


in the following manner: 
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normal girl in the working world and, more particularly, to 
focus on the importance of individual differences in behavior 
we shall report here the experiences of subnormal adolescent 
girls from one trade school who were all placed by the same 
Vocational counselor in one factory. The more-or-less-constant 
factors, then, are the trade-school background, the vocation 
counselor, the physical surroundings of the factory, and the 
employer responsible for hiring and firing the girls. 

The factory under consideration occupies the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth floors in a fairly old-type loft building in the center Kk 
New York City. It is a novelty concern, making such articles ? 
powder puffs, cosmetic bags, and pliofilm salad-bowl covers 
When business is active, there are about two hundred employe 
mostly women. Men are employed as cutters. When business Y 
slack, there are as few as twenty employees. An extra foor g 
another loft building is sometimes used during a rush pu 
The shop is nonunion, although the way is being paved m 
unionization, as will be seen by the comments of one © hich 
operators. Max S., the owner and manager of the factory, W à 
we shall refer to as Celeste, is a small, unshaven, gea of 
kempt man, who looks more like a worker than the Rx. 
a large factory. He is in charge of personnel. His Me 1 $ 
his nephew attend to matters of selling, to retail stores an hs. 
purchasing of materials; When Max talks to the pan 
counselor, he seems shy and very soft-spoken, and he has a ra 


pleasant smile. ks 

Max affects the girls in various ways. Very a] wir cn. 
» 

report that he “yells” or “hollers” at them, w. 2: p S T 

criticism of employers, by and large. One girl E ^ a if 

boss; he’s not supposed to work, but he counts a the w Be 

I a him do ‘trimming? for a girl.” He is considered se x 

and exacting, and even though he does not shout, he “gives io 
look." S times he has a sense of humor, which is not app. 

á ted dw the girls. They think he is “fresh” or criticizing them; 

ciate 3 i 

whereas he is only “kidding.” 


| 
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_ Nonetheless, Max is much more appreciated by the girls than 
is the floorlady, Antoinette, who is in charge of the factory 
annex. Very few of the girls seem to be able to get along with 
her. Sometimes they refuse to be transferred to this building, 
and when they do go, they are generally laid off after a few 
days. One girl explained the annex in this way: “Max puts all 
the girls under Antoinette he doesn’t need long or want to keep ` 
long.” This interpretation is probably correct, since the annex 


18 In operation only during a rush season. 

. Bessie F., a very poor and slow worker, able to do only the 
simplest light factory tasks, succeeded in getting along slowly un- 
der Max for two weeks. He then transferred her to Antoinette’s 
section. Bessie lasted just one week under Antoinette. Her com- 
ment was, “There was one girl there I didn’t like; she never 
liked me. The minute she saw me she started yelling.” “In the 
old building,” Bessie said, “I used to seal envelopes with powder 
puffs inside. I liked it. The girls was nice and friendly.” But 
according to Anna, who went to the annex with Bessie, “Bessie 
talked all the time, that’s why Antoinette fired her.” Anna was 
quiet and got along with Antoinette better than any of the 
other girls. Her manner was pleasing, so Antoinette assumed 
she was an enterprising girl who could be given responsibility. 


The I.Q. of both Bessie and Anna is in the 60’s. Anna was put 
but the situation was beyond 


in charge of a whole work table, 

her. “The other girls got fresh,” she said, and she could not 
manage them. Anna left before she was officially discharged, for 
she felt that she was being criticized by Antoinette. — 

In the course of two years forty-seven subnormal girls from 
the same trade school worked at Celeste's for intervals varying 
from one to sixty-eight weeks. Most of the girls were employed as 
floor girls, packers, and trimmers. Only a few were placed as 
Operators. The trade school had given them no training as bias 
binders on pliofilm, a material quite different to handle from 

f a kind they had not 


Cotton. Also, they had to do gathering o 
learned in school. Max was reluctant to employ them as opera- 
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tors, and rightly so, although a few did succeed when they were 
given a chance. More would have succeeded if they had been 
allowed a sufficient learning period, since they were able to 
handle power machines when they arrived at Celeste's. Max had 
an especially high standard of work with regard to speed, mainly 
because his older workers had acquired great speed in running 
the machines required for the making of bags and covers. He 
seemed to expect the newcomers to acquire this speed almost 
immediately. However, Max kept Olga (I.Q. 54) permanently 
as an operator, paying her a flat rate of 25 cents an hour, not 
on a piece-work basis, as he did all the other workers. She Wa 
slow, and that he did not discharge her was perhaps due to his 
appreciation of the fact that she was quiet and conscientious, 
causing no trouble. He never scolded her or questioned her 
speed but one day Max asked the counselor, “What’s the matter 
with that girl in the head? Sometimes you send me the funniest 
girls.” Nevertheless, he kept her. It may be that since she 
worked so steadily she really produced more in the end than the 
faster but more erratic workers. 

Max paid very low wages for light work in the factory—$8-0° 
for five days until the Federal minimum hours and wages law 
went into effect. At that time he dismissed a few workers a^ 
raised the others to the minimum-wage requirements of 25 cents 
an hour. The operators averaged $15 to $30 a week, depending 


on their speed and experience. : 

We shall present now a few individual case records from th! 
factory which represent a sampling of the different problems 
faced by the girls and the ways in which they reacted to these 
situations. 

In school Josie C. (I.Q. 67) was a fast but careless power- 
machine operator. She was shy, but she overcame her feelings 
by acting in a rather rough and uncouth manner. She was eaget 
to do well in her “profession,” but she would work herself uP 
into a nervous state and was unable to integrate and coórdinate 
her behavior. Before being placed at Celeste's she had had some 
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Vae. experience on pliofilm. At Celeste's she did well for 

bowl 2 two or three weeks when working on the larger salad- 

es overs. She made as much as $17 and $18 a week. Josie 
mmented on her work as follows: 


"s E day I only made 35 cents. I was nervous. I didn't know 
- 2 andle these things. You know they are round and if you 
m ini got a certain way to turn them they all go in and you have 
i ul time. He used to come and look at me. He used to have 
Patience and come and show me. And the other girls help one. 


«s. Was then transferred to the making of smaller covers for 
milk and cream bottles. Here she had trouble, since more delicate 
manipulation was needed. Max had no more orders for the larger 


and he could not see why Josie was so slow and 


bowl Covers, 
which were 


Obstinate when working on the smaller articles, 
made on the same machine as the larger ones. He discharged her 
Without giving her time to adjust to, the new work, although 
he said she had been a first-rate worker on the salad-bowl covers. 


Since Josie was very anxious to have a job at once, and since 
nselor told her to return 


She liked Celeste, her vocational cou ; 
and see whether Max would take her as a floor girl until thére 
Should be more work on the operating machines. This she did, 
and was accepted, but she never made a good adjustment. She 
was full of complaints, such as, 
You stand up all day and work twice as hard as I did on piece work 
and you don’t make nothing, but it’s true. I earn $5.00, and my 
Mother spends more than that in one day. My mother needs a good 
rest, but when you haven't got no money you can’t get a rest. You 
Stand up all day and then you get in the train and you can’t sit down 
and you get so tired. When I was on piece work, I don’t know, I 
used to feel more ambitious. You may think it’s true, but when 
you're making out and getting money you don’t feel so tired, but 
when you don’t make nothing you feel so tired. 

Under this strain Josie lasted about two weeks. She kept asking 
to go back to operating and insisted that Max had promised 
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she could. Finally Josie just walked out, at lunch time, and 
never came back. She went immediately to her placement coun- 
selor and said, “Operators are for their own selves; nobody 
bothers them. I think if you was there you would get disguste 
too. I don’t know, maybe I can’t express myself right.” 

Josie had more cause for complaint than some of the other 
girls. She had flat feet and varicose veins, and she had also ha 
a taste of making “good money” as an operator. During her 
last two days as operator for Max she had made almost $8.00 
Thereafter, she considered herself worth $4.00 a day. She was 
the only child of fairly intelligent parents. The father’s busines 
(fruit store) was not running well, and the mother was E 
although she worked as an operator on garments and Ww 
to a union. All Josie heard at home was complaints. She pes 
was protected more than many of the other girls. She sd 
went to the cinema. She never saw any boys, having been a 
bidden by her parents to associate with boys until she W 
eighteen. à 

"Doing the ensuing year Josie was placed in several opera 
jobs and was sent to clinics to remedy her physical diffic ie 
She continued to be maladjusted and never stayed long rose 
job. In retrospect the job at Celeste’s took on a rosy hue. ied 
spoke of it in the following manner, evidently trying to pr? 
herself against other failures or difficulties. 

That last place was all *jungled up,” and that floorlady didn't d 
how to make order out of it. Max watched when you were out 
work and brought it to you or had floor girls who brought the M 
and counted it and everything. He had order around his place- 
you had to go and get your own work. At Celeste you did your wi f 
and you knew what you were doing, and everything was quiet. 
used to sit down at the machine and show you. " 
Attempts were made by the placement counsel to have m 
take Josie back as an operator, but he said, “I don’t van y 
I put you on floor work, and you wouldn’t do it for me. de 
Several other girls who had been trained as operators ma 


ory 
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much better adjustments than did Josie. Two of them, for 
example, were placed in factories as light workers, since there 
Were no openings in operating. These girls had a strong ambition 
to operate, as can be seen from the comments we shall present, 
but they had the advantage of starting out as packers and trim- 
mers and therefore had no feeling of being demoted, as did 
Josie. It is difficult for anyone to accept demotion, but it is no 
doubt unduly difficult for the subnormal, in view of her rigidity 
and her inability to make quick adjustments, especially to ad- 


verse situations. 
In school Carmela (Otis I.Q. 54; Pintner I.Q. 86) was con- 


Sidered a very good operator, but she had to leave and go to 
Work before she had completed her training. She was a small 
frail girl, very round-shouldered. Her father had a WPA job, 
but worked only a small part of the time. Her mother was dead. 
Her two younger brothers were in school. When they were sick, 
it was Carmela who had to stay home to care for them. She was 
Very anxious to try out as an operator, but she took the first job 
available—that of packer with Max. On this job Carmela had 
Worked almost continuously for two and one-half years when 
last heard from. She was out of work a day or so at a time 
When she had to stay at home to care for the family, and once 
she remained at home for a month during a slack season. She 
averaged $8.45 a week during the first year and about $11.00 
after the Federal hours and wages regulation went into effect. 

ax never complained of her. She was a good, conscientious 
Worker and so inconspicuous that he rarely spoke of her or re- 
membered that she worked for him. Carmela kept her wishes 
and ambitions bottled up within her, but occasionally she told 
the placement counselor about them. “I don't see why I can’t 
get a machine job. My father wants me to stay at night school 
until I get a real job.” In spite of standing all day at work, 
Carmela went to night school two nights a week for two years. 
The first year she learned operating on dresses; the second, 
tailoring. She looked very pale and tired, but her ambition was 
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(e Rai i Wis so driven to carn money, however, that 
ating. She never est vel be wader mur for one in op 

Lil r aske Max for an operating job. 

illian H., whose ambition was similar to Carmela’s, had 
worked for a year and had had some operating experience before 
she was placed at Celeste as a packer, at the same time when 
Carmela was placed. Probably she was much better qualified to 
work as an operator than was Carmela. After working three 
weeks as a packer for Max, Lillian left his factory and came back 
to school to ask for an operating job. She was sent to apply for 
one, but was not accepted; so she went back to Max of her own 
accord. She never left or complained again, but said, “A job ® 
a job these days. When you have one you stick to it, believe me. 
I'd be too nervous and I wouldn't ask him again to take me 
back.” All the members of Lillian’s family were workers, an 
it was inconceivable to them that anyone should remain unem- 
ployed for a day. Lillian followed this pattern. Lillian had à 
low Otis I.Q. (55) anda none-too-high Pintner I.Q. (80), but 
she had a strong work drive and was steady. She did not associate 
with boys, and she did not attend night school. Her evenings 
were spent either at a club or playing basketball at a community 
house. She seemed to be thoroughly content. 

Rarely did one of the trade-school girls succeed as an oper 
ator at Celeste’s. It was for this reason that the placement cou 
selor was reluctant to insist on their doing such work. But i 
girls did succeed in working as operators for some time, an 
according to Max they were not considered failures. Y 

The first of these girls, Stella, did not work at Celeste’s unt! 
she had been working elsewhere for more than a year. Her inr 
tial jobs were unsuccessful because she was considered slow T 
unable to grasp directions. Her 1.Q. was 66. In school she T 
done fine hand sewing, but she was considered nervous and som 

She had a widowed mother and 4 


what difficult to handle. 
beschan, who was the boss of the family. The brother had rather 


exalted ideas about what Stella should earn in the working 


! 
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m Stella at first was inclined to agree with him. Her future 
ie ed inauspicious for awhile. Finally she found a job where 
havens taught how to operate on leather, making cases for 
nonin sets. The boss taught her himself, and she began to gain 
E ence. She identified herself with this concern and referred 
o it as “my place.” When work became slack, however, she was 
placed at Celeste’s as an operator, since she said she was no 
longer afraid of machines or of going to work. Max was well 
satisfied with Stella; he said she was “making out” nicely. Stella 
liked the place, but she still felt that it was temporary. This she 
explained to Max. Strange to say, Max told her he understood 


that she would go back to her leather factory when she was 
ree to return to him at any 


needed, but that she should feel f 

time, As far as could be ascertained, Max liked Stella because 
she never complained and was very polite in speaking to him. 
Her comments on Max show she had a favorable relationship 


with him. “Max,” she said “has patience and does the right 
f the time and don’t 


thing. He lays off all of the girls part o 
fire some of them.” She said, further, that when he puts her on 
a new kind of work he pays her by the week until she gets the 
knack of it, if she prefers it that way. (Probably Josie would 
have succeeded, if she had chosen to work by the week while 
learning to operate o film covers that caused 
her difficulty.) When Stella was asked if she liked Max better 
than Mr. W., for whom s d for awhile, she replied, 
*Well, Mr. W. you could t 
have a very long conversation with 
people drink “soda” in the afternoo: 
Helen R., with a much higher 
weeks as an operator on cosmetic bags. 


week. She was laid off when work was i 
sure to come back when work picked up. Helen said she found 


no difficulty turning the corners of the cosmetic bags, as did some 
of the other girls. She said working for Max was nice. The girls 
were “great,” Her ambition was to work in a dress shop rather 


n. 
LQ. (86), worked for five 


She earned about $15 2 
slack and was told to be 
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than a factory and to earn money to take singing lessons. Helen 
was nervous and unstable and had not succeeded in finishing the 
eighth grade, although she was fully equipped mentally to do 
so. She is included here to show how a more intelligent girl, 
who had been trained as an operator, but who had never worke 
on pliofilm before, was able to adjust to this work and get along 
successfully, and this without any particular interest in operating: 
Helen did not need to be shown by the boss how to do the 
work, another girl showed her, nor did she need time to ‘pick 
up speed. Celeste sold some of their productions to chain stor es. 
Helen said that after she had left the concern she went one day 
into a Woolworth’s and looked over the cosmetic bags on S9 
She said, “I recognized a bunch of my work. You see, I di 
something at the corner that no one else does. It wasn’t wrong» 
see. It was the way I do it.” 

For some time attempts had been made to unionize t 
ers at Celeste. 'The subnormal girls paid very little attent a 
this agitation, an attitude quite typical of them unless 2 me 
is actually in process. For them the concrete performanca 
marching up and down as strikers or going in cars to ctw 
headquarters is more comprehensible than the reading © erits 
lets or the explanation of more intelligent workers on the pee 
of organized labor. Stella told the vocational counselor ‘oil 
the union activities at Celeste’s. She was a little worried al » 
for, she said, she was making «good money 


buy a union book and consistentlY 
ry was 


he work- 
jon to 


joining the union, 
and did not want to have to nion | 
have.no money. Her account of the situation at the facto 


as follows: 


; e 
'There were men outside handing out leaflets, but it is up en by 
old girls to decide about the union, not the new girls. hw pu 
girl who has been there for four years. This girl can talk we Le 
very educated. She was a teacher. She is in good with the boss. RRI 
thing she asks for she gets, and she talks to the girls, saying A 
isn’t right to join the union because Max has given all of them 4 


chance and has done the right thing. 
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on 25 had learned that the girls would have the 40 cents 
eset ES deducted from their salaries every week and that 
ciel M bes to pay $6.00 for the book, said: He's smart, 
nt sam ax; he marks our books at 5:15 and we're not sup- 
a o go home until 5:30, and he goes downstairs, and there 

S the men handing out things. Max just stands there and says 
goodnight to you and all that. The girls take the leaflets and 
s throw them down.” Stella remarked several times with 
i dence that she thought “Max would sign if we asked him. 
Ma To talked to the union man, you know; the delegate feller.” 

ax’s going downstairs every night apparently impressed her 
z great deal. “He’s smart. Jf I were the boss, if I ran the 
business Pd do the same thing myself.” Stella left Celeste before 
it was unionized. She subsequently joined a union and became 
very proud of the fact that she could pay for her book herself 


and was able to keep up her ime for her to 


` dues. It took ti 
M to a new situation, as it does for so many subnormal 
girls. 


: Adjusting the subnormal to i 

includes not only vocational guidance but psychiatric guidance 

as well. The average employer would not be able to understand 
did understand them, would 


the problems involved, nor, if he 
d much time on them. Max did 


he consider it essential to spe? 
not understand these problems, nor did he understand why some 
of the girls seemed so dumb. Nevertheless, he was perhaps not 
an average employer; for he really did have patience. He gave 
the girls a chance to try out. When work was slack he tried to 

ible working on part time, and in 


keep as many girls as possi 
d formerly employed. 


busy seasons he often sent for girls he ha 
He sometimes :oked with the girls, and daily he 


Jaughed and jo 
allowed someone to pop. On the other hand, 


come in to sell soda 
he thought nothing of having girls stand all day long and did 
not provide the 


ith stools on which to take a little rest occa- 
sionally. He paid very small wages, until he was forced to 
raise them, and was 


ndustry is not à simple task; it 


afraid to have his concern organized by the 
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novelty union, since he felt that he would lose control. But the 
great majority of the trade-school girls who had worked for 
him and then had left Celeste's begged and looked forward to 
going back there. Except for the very best operators no other 
J% seemed quite as good to them. As one girl, Tessie, said, 
‘There was something about that place. Max was fair.” Many 
times the placement counselor received cards from girls reading 
about as follows: “Please, Mrs. L., if I can’t go back to Celeste 
please find me another position just like it. I thank you.” This 
emotional rapport between Max and the employees appeale 
to these girls. They felt contented and identified with the place. 
Hard and severe as the work was, the factory was their secon 
home. 

If the bridge of success is once crossed, then th 
girl has a good chance of becoming a good and steady worker. 
She continues to be adjusted because she is willing to stick to # 
routine monotonous job and has no aspirations for advancement 
to superior positions. She feels attached to her place of wor 
and becomes identified with it. Not all these stabilizing factor" 
are found among all the subnormals with whom one has * 
deal. But, that they are found among so many shows that SU 
normal girls need not necessarily be liabilities, but can E 
their places in industry and the community as can other gir 
of higher levels of intelligence. 


e subnormal 


CHAPTER FIVE 
IN AN INSTITUTION 


Je to adjust in the community 


Tur cL who has not been ab 
tted to a custodial or 


stands a very good chance of being commi 
correctional institution. First, she becomes a problem in the 
school or home or neighborhood ; then, after ordinary methods 
of dealing with the situation have been tried without success, à 
social agency or the children’s court is called upon, the girl is 


examined and found to be subnormal, and finally, if other re- 
es even before a really ex- 


sources are not promising (sometim 

haustive search for other solutions has been made), the girl is 
legally committed to a state or private institution, usually either 
an institution for mental defectives or an institution for de- 
linquents. The type of institution depends upon the resources of 
the community to which she belongs and on the type of problem 
she presents. If her subnormality and inadequacy are the out- 
standing features, she is most apt to 89 to a state school for 
defectives; if her asocial tendencies loom large in the picture, 
she is more likely to be committed as à delinquent. In either case, 
according to the terminology of the girl and her family, she is 
“put away,” which temporarily solves the problem of the com- 
munity by removing her from a setting in which she has become 
a disturbing element. In terms of the larger social picture her 
commitment is an expression of her “nuisance value” in the 
community, but it places her in a new and difficult environment. 
Theoretically and actually it frees her from the need to com- 
pete with those who are more intelligent than she is, but at the 
cae time. iti takes her out of the family and the community 
group to which she is emotionally attached by all the years of 


her previous experience. 
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In order to appreciate the problem of the subnormal girl who 
has been committed to an institution it is necessary to under 
stand the part which institutions have played in the handai 
of problems of the subnormal adolescent girl, to consider t P 
development and its function in the general social --—. 
Prior to the studies of Itard, a French physician, who M. 
close of the eighteenth century undertook the first recor A 
experiments in training mental defectives, when he worked Mw 
the “savage of Aveyron," there were no institutions for d 
tives and no Special attention had been given to this god 
individuals. Though Itard's efforts to develop a «normal ! his 
vidual from the *wild boy? who had been given over HE 
care fell woefully short of the results he had hoped to ster 
they nevertheless demonstrated conclusively that with wo 
training a mentally defective individual can learn, even s indi- 
his learning is meager when compared to that of a go first 
vidual. Itard's experiment led to the establishing of 2 were 
public and private institutions for mental defectives. ee condi- 
called “schools” and were designed to provide the specia “hing 
tions that had been discovered to be essential for the t€? 
of this group; their objective was training. ; 

A eat died pes independent of Itard’s dice 
has played an important role in the development of ai whic 
This is the gradual acceptance by society of a eye a ale pre 
recognizes a general social responsibility for individuals 
sent social problems.' 


itale 
ai ilt hos} IU 
communities have built ys 


mb, blind, aged, and other P » 
In different countries an 


^As a result of this point of view 
orphanages, and homes for the deaf, du 


mur and mently handicapped pet the institution movement has 
i 33H i tates e re 
different states within the United S of the soie atas whe ; 

om titution 


found various forms of expression. In E adition of sate int 
the population is small and scattering; the E ctives, other subnorm 
is often deplorable. Mentally ill patients, di & iaa ainele institution» 
and the aged and dependent may all Be enr badge) allowance, and a? 
having inadequate equipment, an open aad the lot of such sub- 
inefficient and limited staff. Under these con 


als, 
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The subnormals who present social problems include two 


Sem which the first consists of the low-grade defec- 
Mbps o become a custodial responsibility of the community 
ies ntually constitute the residual population of the institu- 
ons for mental defectives; and the second is comprised of the 
high-grade subnormals, whose institutionalization usually de- 
pends upon factors other than subnormality, factors such as emo- 
tional instability, social incompetence, and the lack of a requisite 
ein status or integrity in the family constellation. If a girl 
if sh old a job, even an unimportant one, and support herself, 
e can help at home, or if her parents can support and look 
after her, there is no question o£ institutionalization; but if, on 
the other hand, the home is broken owing to the death or deser- 
tion of a parent, or the family becomes an economic liability to 
the community, or if the girl, following the urge of adolescent 
Interests, begins to run after the boys or young men of the 
neighborhood, leaving home and refusing to obey her parents, 
it is very likely that in the course o£ time it will be considered 
necessary to remove her from the community by committing her 
to an institution. The high-grade defectives, who furnish a tran- 
sient population in an institution, constitute only a small per- 
centage of the subnormal population of the community from 


Which they have been committed." 


pre m 

Normals as are committed for institution Care becomes lamentable. Those 
Who are able to work are very Jikely to be exploited in the service of 
be made to work; there may be no pro- 
] to the community being 


the institution, that is, if they can be mace * 
ee for training, the return of the indio easi 
otten de id ] factors 1n is indivi . For- 
en accidental £3 ors 1 o 
cade F ls institutionalized in these 


tunatel igh-grade subnorma ize 
States x e Sie contrast ae eG go mme in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, an North Centrali Stites, wiere pariga 
appropriations have been made for building and maintaining state, county, 
and municipal institutions. 

2For example, the to! 
roughly 13,000,000 0n th 
Resources Committee, would 8 


jon of New York State, which is 
groups estimated by the National 
ive a population of 324,975 subnormal 
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The responsibilities of public institutions in more progressive 
communities, therefore, are twofold: first, to care for and, when 
possible, to rehabilitate individuals who would be less adequately 
provided for if there were no institutions; and, second, to relieve 
the community by removing, temporarily or permanently, indi- 
viduals who have proved to be a major social problem. The 
philosophy of the more progressive American institutions for 
subnormals has therefore come to include consideration of social 
responsibility for both educational training and custodial care. i 

The institution itself as a social phenomenon is a result y 
this background of institution development. One can say, 0 
course, that any school, college, hospital, lodge, or large busi 
ness concern partakes of the nature of an institution, an institu- 
tion being simply an organization of individuals having certain 
common procedures or objectives. Membership in these, how- 
ever, is based upon a more-or-less voluntary association, wher =a 
membership in a custodial or correctional institution is impose 
upon its inmates. -— 

It is necessary therefore to understand something of institu- 
tional organization and activities, since the modern institution 


al 
girls under eighteen years. The total population in institutions for ER 
defectives in the entire state is only about 17,000, of which at least a 
third are low-grade defectives who do not fall within the 1.Q. range at 
the group we are studying. Of the remaining 11,000 in infitütionE es 
least half are boys, which would leave less than 6,000 subnormal x 
under institution care. This group, again, includes all age ranges d 
to sixty, and though the adolescent age levels are usually aes did 
represented, there would certainly be considerably less than 2,000 © ioe 
adolescent group in the entire state institutionalized in either aa 
correctional institutions at any one time. Of these, probably about = 
come from the New York City area. This number can be compared d Sh 
the record of subnormal children registered in the Bureau of Chil ji 
with Retarded Mental Development, which in New York City alone, o 
its total population of 6,000,000, listed in 1937-38 an acu 
11,800 children with an I.Q. below 75. Of these we must assume t 


È N ity alone 
half were girls. It can thus readily be seen that mental subnormality al 
does not determine institutionalization, 


] 
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constitutes a little world in itself. Within this world are three 
he administrative and 


major groups; the staff which handles t 
kr ae aps problems; the employees who carry the respon- 
ibility for the work of the institution; and the inmates for 


whose welfare the institution is planned.’ 
In an institution which includes both defectives and high- 


grade subnormals the problems are of two types—those which 
are educational, and those which are custodial—both influencing 
the program of the institution. In order to accomplish its objec- 
tives, however, an institution must have an organization which 


will provide for all the innumerable necessities which are inci- 
ncluded within its 


dental to the life and work of the groups i 

walls. Living quarters must be cared fors food and clothing 
must be provided; laundry and medical and recreation facilities 
must be maintained. Many of the larger institutions include 
farms, dairy herds, chickens and even canning factories as part 
of the institution’s resources. In fact these larger institutions 


constitute in themselves communities which are exceedingly com- 


? The organization of any institution that has a large inmate population 
depends in part upon the type of that ion (for example, à popula- 
tion of psychotic patients has very different irements from à population 

i £ the social or po- 


of criminals or subnormals), in Patt upon the attitude of 
litical organization of the supporting community, and in part upon the 


administrative policies of those who are immediately resp 

program. Life within an institution therefore for members of the staff 
and employee group, as well as for members of the inmate population, 18 
prescribed by a great number of more-or-less clearly formulated regulations 
which are in part common to all institutions of that type and are in part 
specific to the single institution. "Thus, in some institutions the line of 
demarcation between different employee groups and between the employee 
and inmate groups is extremely rigid, amounting almost to a miniature 
caste system, whereas in other institutions considerable freedom is per- 
mitted. Recent studies have called attention f° this characteristic of insti- 
tutions, which is an important determinant in the ape of any in- 
mate. Wells, “Clinical Aspects of F unctional "Transfer," American Journal 


of Orthopsychiatry, IX (1939); 1-22; owland, “Friendship Patterns 
ia the State Mental Hospital,” Pya III (1939); 363-373: 
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plex and at the same time highly specialized. The maintenance 
of such communities requires extensive organization and 
“routine.” Such a community affords excellent opportunity for 
the study of subnormal individuals in a standard environment, 
for though the organization of an institution is complex, the life 
of a single individual within that institution becomes highly 
simplified. She has neither the opportunities nor the responsibili- 
ties which she would have in a community. Her meals are 
chosen and prepared for her; her day is planned; her clothing, 
recreation, and activities are largely prescribed by the staff of H 
institution. She is placed in a cottage or a larger building wit 

other girls whose lives follow approximately the same routine. 
In public institutions (and to a certain extent also in most private 
institutions) the subnormal girl is expected to contribute a cer- 
tain amount of work, which varies with her capacities, with her 
willingness, and with the needs of the institution of which she 
is a member. This work is done under supervision and provides 
à certain type of training; that is, it establishes habits of regu 
larity and Provides opportunity for learning certain standards © 

efficiency set by the institution. 

In one way, therefore, an institution is like a very larg? 
family; in another way it is quite unlike a family. Its simi 
larity to a family is to be found in the circumstance that it Pres 
vides shelter, food, clothing, and companionship and, in md 
makes certain demands upon those who live within the circle 
of its influence. In an institution some members of the staff oF 
employee group are always in positions of authority and respon" 
sibility for members of the inmate population, much as pat ents 
are responsible for the care and the well-being* of their children 
At times the members of the inmate population accept and appr& 
ciate this authority, and at other times they resent it—just 45 
children may appreciate or resent the requirements of parents 
or older siblings in a family situation. It follows that for the 
younger children an institution may readily become a family sub- 
stitute, whereas older individuals who for years have been more 
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5s, s Ben to follow their own devices in the community may 
ade pastos to institution living extremely difficult. For the 
famil nir ganization, though it follows certain patterns of 
vu y uthority, is not based on the strong emotional ties which 

terlie those patterns in a family setting. Sometimes girls in 
an institution establish for themselves “pseudo families,” select- 
ing some attendant or matron whom they will call or think of 
as “mother” or some girl friend who will take the place of a 
Sister. The organization of an institution, however, because of 
the distribution of authority and its highly organized and imper- 
sonal routine does not favor such developments, and therefore 
often fails to satisfy a need which every child experiences, 
namely, the need for personal attention. The underlying prin- 
ciple of institution living is the theory of fair play for every 


individual, which often is formulated in the regulation that all 
treated exactly alike. This 


the children in a cottage must be ys ; 
effort on the part of institution authorities to maintain an 1m- 
oward those for 


partial, and therefore impersonal, attitude toward t ) 
whom they are responsible can be very constructive 1n that it 


may afford the girl a more objective recognition of her behavior. 
Many girls, however, are not able to make the transition from 
the intimate relationships of their earlier experience to this more 
impersonal setting, and therefore they constantly resent the 
m of the employees and fail to ps uh CL x 
thi i * ed environment. Such giris are ap 

is more highly organized en "a gins ae 


think of the institution as @ restrictive rat r 
» «getting out,” or 


environment and to talk about “serving time, t 
“being free again,” whereas the better adjusted girls are more 


apt to be oriented toward and interested in “going on parole,” 


or “getting a job.” 
Another characteris 
monotony of à routinize 


tic of an institution is the inevitable 
d environment. The larger the institu- 


tion the more marked is this characteristic which automatically 
creates a gulf between those who are "inside" and those who 
» Within the institution everything must go for- 


are “outside. 
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Ward according to schedule: attendants go on and off duty at 
specified hours; meals must be served on the dot; certain eve 
nings are set aside for movies or dances; and special holidays 
have special celebrations. Going to bed, getting up, and every- 
thing from the brushing of teeth in the morning to the saying 
of prayers at night goes forward in an orderly prescribec 
fashion. Such an environment is wholly at variance with indi- 
vidual spontaneity, and to the individual who enters such 4 
world for the first time its requirements must indeed seem a" 
imposition. For many subnormals such training in regularity 
becomes in time a part of their lives and an asset contributing 
to their later adjustment within the institution, if they remain 
there, or in the community, if they are returned to their home 
environment. 

Now we may consider what the institution shows us regarding 
the subnormal girl and what effect life in an institution has 
upon her. The outstanding discovery of anyone who first comes 
in contact with subnormal girls in an institution is the W! s 
range of individual differences among them in spite of the Un" 
formity of their environment. All the variability of emotion? 
reaction, range of interests, difference in competence in various 
types of task, variations in rigidity and fluidity, in persistences 
and in coóperativeness can be seen high-lighted by the routine 
environment of an institution, and since the institution has its 
work to do and cannot modify its routine to suit the whim oF 
peculiarities of any individual, the subnormal girl either must 
learn to conform to its requirements or must remain in almost 
constant rebellion against its demands. Thus, the effect of the 
institution is similar to that of society at large in that a large 
percentage of those who are within the environment learn t° 
accept it, whereas a smaller group are in either constant or 0C 
sional conflict with what they consider its imposition. : 

An example of a recalcitrant girl is Mary N., whose attractv® 
face and figure had invited male attention which had offered # 
welcome escape from a school situation in which her inadequate 
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E. egg i conspicuous. She had become pregnant at an 
sibility i. ie re she herself was unable to take any respon- 
Was placed er a and there was no one else to care for it, it 
upan ker 4 en or adoption. Mary's parents tried to impress 
ud ee pco qi of the situation, and Mary herself 
pee E she had made a mistake. In a very little while, 
nique » she was again leaving home at night and spending 
xs wei with her men friends. When she was committed to 
e e she resented bitterly the fact that her parents had 
"hated es the commitment. She objected to her loss of freedom, 

e place,” called the other girls “dopes,” talked freely 


and was a generally disturbing influence in 
d. She either refused to do 


llenly and ineffectively. In 


of her experiences, 
zd cottage in which she was place 
asks assigned to her or worked su 
time her outbursts became somewhat less frequent, but she never 
fully accepted the institution routine. At intervals her parents 
visited her, and she told them exaggerated tales about the insti- 
tution and her difficulties there. She worked upon their sym- 
pathies so effectively that they forgot the difficulties they had 
llowed to return home. 


had with her and requested that she be a 
Members of the staff explained to them that this would undoubt- 


edly be an unfortunate move for Mary; as she would probably, 
quaintances and might soon 


in a short time, return to her old ac 
again become illegitimately pregnant. Her parents, however, 
ive her the supervision 


Were sure that they would be able to g! 4 £ 
Which they recognized as necessary. Since they continued to insist 
upon her return, this was permitted. However, the predictions 


of the staff were soon shown to be correct. Mary had not learned 
to accept authority at the institution, and she was even less 
willing than before to accept the authority of her parents. She 
was older and more headstrong, had more self-confidence and a 
wider experience, and within a few months she became a greater 
menace in the community than she had been before her com- 
mitment. It was evident that there was nothing to do but to 


arrange for her return to the institution. 
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Sometimes such a girl will in time recognize that her defiance 
is an obstacle which interferes with her own interests, and with 
this recognition will come a change in attitude and ultimate ad- 
justment in the institution and later in the community. A few 
girls continue to be troublemakers throughout the greater part 
of their lives, and these are often kept in the institution; for, 
although their service to the institution is limited by their un- 
codperative attitude, and they are apt to interfere with the other 
girls, they are less of a menace under institution control than 
they would be if they were released to the community. i 

In contrast to Mary N. are the girls who from the time A 
their admission accept the institution environment and attemp 
to make the best of it. If they are asked how they feel about be 
they will often say that they would rather be at home. In pr 
of this statement, however, they enjoy their friends, take p" 
in the dances and other amusements that are available, help the 
matrons and attendants, voluntarily assist the inmates who |. 
less competent than they, and present a general picture of a We 
adjusted adolescent. E. 

"Theresa C. affords an excellent example of an institution b 
justment which has operated to the advantage of both the s 
and the institution. Theresa was born in Italy, but she came a 
this country with her parents when she was only a few mont h 
old. She is the oldest of eight children. Her father's deat? 
threw upon the mother, who is herself below average in intelli 
gence, the responsibility for the children. Theresa never io 
well in school, having reached only the third grade. When $ 
was old enough she began to work, and she secured occasion 1 
employment in the garment trades in the city. She proved uL 
ful in handling a sewing machine and was able to do handwot 3 
However, during an entire year her total working oe 
amounted to only a few weeks, for though her work was fairly 
acceptable, she was frequently laid off because she was slow ar 
times were slack. She was amiable and suggestible and ant 
led. She had an I.Q. of only 50. After she became illegitimate y 
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Pregnant it was discovered that she had been going to see a man 
M the neighborhood at his invitation without any real recogni- 
tion of the significance of her behavior. Her child was put in 
charge of one of the social agencies in the city, and the girl was 
committed to a state institution, where she stayed for several 
Years. During this time Theresa was assigned to the sewing 
room of the institution and made an excellent adjustment. She 
Was pleasant and amiable, got on well with the other girls and 
With employees, was industrious and contributed steadily to the 
Work of the institution. It was the opinion of the staff, however, 
that if she were released to the community she would be unable 
to carry the responsibilities imposed upon her and would prob- 
ably again become pregnant. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for her to be transferred for work in another institution. 
Here also she works in the sewing room and in her spare time 
does beautiful embroidery. She is under supervision, has a num- 
ber of privileges, and receives a small salary. On her free days 

She has opportunity from time to time to see friends and to 

Visit with members of her family. On the whole she has made 

an excellent adjustment and is very contented. Theresa, E 

many Italian girls, has a temper which occasionally gets the 

better of her. However, within an institution these outbursts 

can be handled with better understanding than would be possible 

Outside the institution. She Was admitted to rd i 

one of her later years of adolescence, is now nearly thirty, an 


ich is at the lower limit 
though she h I.Q. of only 50; whic | ver 
for e aoe he can be accounted self-supporting within the 


restrictions of her present environment. She is also contented 
with that environment. She speaks with pride of her work and 
her friends, and there js little question but that puc living 
is an excellent solution for her problem. It is probab e that if 

itted to the institution’s care she 


been commu 
T pup EUR of children, whom she would have 
wo a 


been unable to care for adequately, and of them some, at least, 
i been subnormal. Thus she and her family 
might also have 
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would probably have been further additions to the economic 
burden of the community in which she lived. 

Mary and Theresa present two types of institution case. Both 
of these girls had reached the years of adolescence prior to their 
commitment to an institution, and it is well to note in this con- 
nection that a relatively large number of the subnormals in in- 
stitutions who fall within the 50-90 I.Q. range are not admitted 
until they have reached their teens. In other words, up to the 
time of adolescence they have made a fairly satisfactory adjust 
ment to the community, and it is with the onset of the adolescent 
period that their maladjustment becomes a problem leading t? 
commitment, 

There are, however, some subnormals who have been ? a 
mitted to an institution prior to adolescence (usually admission 
at the younger ages is on the basis of inadequate family care 
or broken homes rather than on the basis of serious maladjust 
ment) and have grown into the adolescent period within the 
institution environment. Such girls usually present a somewhat 
different picture. The circumstance that they were young at the 
time of admission means that by the time of adolescence ther 
have adapted themselves to institution ways. They become "in 
stitutionalized,” that is, the ways of institutional living becom? 
so completely a part of their own lives that adaptation to life 
outside the institution becomes extremely difficult, regardless © 
their intelligence level or their competence. Because they hav? 
lived largely in an environment which is planned for them» 
they have lost the ability, or have never developed the ability» 
to plan for themselves. They may be unhappy and protest about 
being in an institution, but they would be utterly lost without it 
This unfortunate effect of institutions is well recognized by the 
staff members, but it presents a problem which can be met only 
when there is a more general provision for an intermediate 
step between the institution and community living. 

Clara R. was an orphan who had never known what it was 
to have a home. Her early childhood was spent in an orphanag® 
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wh 

E er seemed shy and backward in comparison with 

Sites oes ildren. When she was given a psychological exami- 

a d s was extremely reticent and fearful of making mis- 

the — ga a rating which placed her definitely within 

ley ee mal group. This rating was probably somewhat below 
aximal capacity. She was committed to an institution for 


d . 
efectives shortly after her sixth birthday. Many of the chil- 
than she, and she 


ns this institution were less competent 
Fee excellent adjustment to the school work and to the 
icd xcu Vis The matrons and the attendants liked her, 
sides s a few years it was noticed that she had shown con- 
de E ad evelopment and had made a marked improvement in 
ool work. Her outstandingly good adjustment opened 


f P ums 
urther opportunities for her, and the staff of the institution 
interest in her and 


: realizing that'she had no family to take an 
t the prognosis that 


t P $ " 
"d she had sufficient intelligence to warran 
e would ultimately be able to make an acceptable extra- 


institutional adjustment, planned carefully for her training. 
When she was considered old enough to work and earn her 
living, the Parole Department, which has supervision of the chil- 
dren in the institution who are being considered for discharge, 
found a place where she could do housework, for which she had 
been trained, in exchange for her board and room and a small 
salary. Members of the parole staff especially interested in her 
adjustment had tried to find a particularly nice place for her and 
had selected the attractive suburban residence of a fairly young 


couple, where Clara would have her own room and bath on the 
rs had been told about her and were 


second floor. Her employe 

interested in her coming and had carefully arranged her room. 

The parole officer accompanied Clara to her new employer in the 

afternoon. In the middle of the night Mrs. N. was awakened 

by a noise upstairs. She listened and heard the sounds continue 

She heard water being run in the bathroom and then strange 
being moved about. After 


sounds as though furniture Were. 
listening for 2 time, Mrs. N. decided to go upstairs and ges 
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what was the matter. She was astonished to discover that Clara 
was down on her knees scrubbing the floor of her room, the 
furniture all having been moved carefully away from the walls. 
A little questioning elicited the story. Clara had never before 
been left alone. She had always slept in a dormitory with other 
girls, and she found it impossible to go to sleep. As she had lain 
awake in bed, she had become more and more terrified and ha 
felt that she must do something. Of all the activities at the 
Institution, the task in which she had excelled was scrubbing) 
and it was one of the things that she liked best to do. It ws 
also one of the things that she had known would be part of her 
work in her new home, and while she was lying awake, realizing 
that there was running water in the bathroom next to her, s 
had seemed to her a natural solution to scrub the floor as a mean? 
of making herself at home in her strange surroundings. Fon 
tunately the couple appreciated the girls fear and loneliness U^ 
bin À to help her through the transition from her institution? 
experience to a more independent life in the community. 
Often girls who have grown up in an institution becom 
thoroughly habituated to the life of the institution that they 4! 
unable to accomplish the transition which was successfu 
achieved by Clara. It is extremely difficult for anyone who has 
not discovered by personal experience the specific condition? 
under Which an institution must necessarily function, and the 
limitation of individual freedom which this involves, to app!® 
ciate the gulf which must be bridged by anyone who goes ^^ 
ruptly from such an organized environment to the relatively 
free environment of the average community. The high-gr? a 
subnormal girl who is institutionalized and eventually retur 
to the community therefore faces two difficult periods; the ae 
immediately following her commitment and the second imm 
diately following her release, If commitment is made at an 48° 
when she is still very young, the difficulty of adjustment to the 
institution is less, whereas the readjustment to the community ^? 
usually proportionately difficult, But if the girl is not committe 


e so 
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nt to the institution may involve 
whereas the readjust- 
more easily. Upon 
ffs of institutions, 


until adolescence,* the adjustme: 
ires often traumatic experiences, 
is eten e community is apt to be made 
Lond am to which the members of the sta 
Essen a xd community welfare workers, and teachers are 
Wh th Is problem depends in a measure the success with 

e transitions are effected and the constructive influence 


of the institutions. 
Pe pairs brings unescapably t 
oan ore intelligent girl the fact o 
x» unity she may or may not have 
mom and if aware of her difficulty she may have reacted to 
Mus awareness in one of a number of ways—by trying to ignore 
it, by assuming a defensive or «don't care” attitude, or by the 
development of compensatory mechanisms. In the family set- 
ting the girl may rationalize her subnormality. But in an institu- 
tion she cannot fail to recognize that she is a member of a group 


whose capacities are limited. Many girls resent t 
is of complaint, saying, 


ew institutionalization and make it a basi 
or example, “All the girls in that cottage 
around by myself. If I went around with them Pd get to be as 
dumb as they are.” Another girl once said to a 
feebleminded, I'd like to know. You or me?” One of the con- 
tinual preoccupations of adolescents in the institution 1s 4 con- 
cern about “getting out.” Catherine M., who had been institu- 
4The difference in the problems presented by the low-grade and by 
the high-grade subnormal groups js clearly reflected by the statistics from 
one large institution which admits nearly five hundred children each year. 
Analysis of one year's admissions showed that of the group with 1.Q.’s 
s at the time of admis- 


above 50, only 21 percent were under eleven year 
sion, 69 percent were between eleven and twenty, and only 10 percent 


were over twenty. Of those whose I.Q.'s were below 50, 4I percent were 


under eleven years of age at th £ admission, 41 percent were be- 
tween eleven and twenty years, and 18 percent were over twenty. Thus it 
is during the years of adolescence that problems in this high-grade group 


may become sufficiently acute to require jnstitutionalization. 


o the attention of the older 
f her subnormality. In the 
been aware of her inade- 


e time 0 
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tionalized for almost two years, illustrates the way in which this 
problem may present itself to a girl within an institution. She 
had been committed as a protection against her father, who !5 
psychotic and often abusive. She is sixteen years old and has " 
LQ. of 71. In an interview with the psychologist she talke 
freely. Her chief concern was how to get out of the institution. 
She had “served her year? and was offered parole, but had re 
fused because she was not to be allowed to go home. She e. 
that the doctor told her she couldn't go home because of r 
father, because he was nervous. “But I don’t see why. He d 
always been nervous, and I've lived with him all my life an 
nothing ever happened yet. I liked him for two years after us 
mother died and not a thing happened. He's nervous and hs p te 
his temper up, but my grandmother calms him down. 
admitted that he hit her sometimes when she did things wrong 
"Like when he calls me, and I take my time about "e b. 
down." She said, “I didn't do anything very bad to ar 
It was mostly my school work. I didn’t pay attention. set 
She was in 4A she was demoted, and then she was to have t gi 
put in the ungraded class. “That’s the dumb class. You jus out 
around and sew things.” All her family was trying to get her her 
of the institution, she said. “My grandmother even took a 
money out of the bank, you know, to help.” When asked pe. 
money had to do with it, she said that you had to get “a o 
and that took money. Her brother's godfather is a lawyer; ? 
he is also trying to get her out. 


Catherine was very puzzled about the best method of getting 
out. 


e 

Some of the colored girls who cut up most are out, and then dk 
tell you that if you behave yourself you'll get out. Some of the Lan 
who have behaved themselves are still here. Some people are 7 $ 
so long. If you don't have much to do and you get a lot of p. 
on your mind, it seems as if the years are passing and you'll pe 
your fifties before you get out. I cut up sometimes, because you on 
be good all the time. But now Im in the industrial school, and 
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because then maybe I can 
1f when I get out. That’s 
but I don’t know 


icine to get sewing through my head, 

a trade and make something of myse 

oh ett tell you, and I want to learn a trade, 
you get out or not... - 

Before I came here they told me it was such a nice place and you 

the door locked 


have.a lot of freedom, and then when I came 
«Well—" It's a beautiful 


behind me the first thing, and I said, 
place, that's the only thing about it, but it’s terrible to be trailed 
around all the time. 

Catherine said she didn’t go to the dances because she thought 
they were silly. “All those girls and then the people who come 
stand around looking at us. I like dances that are what you might 
call dances, boys and girls, but all those girls, it makes me feel 
funny.” She thought that it was bad for girls to be cooped up 
in an institution, because they “get so they don’t know how to 
act with boys,” and some of them “get hot every time they see 
a boy.” Then when they get out on parole they «won't know 
how to act and all the boys will know they've been put away 
in an institution.” She said that the only time the girls see the 
boys is in church, “and, boy; do they have fun! They make eyes 


at each other and sometimes when they're going out they pass 
have anything to do with the boys, 


poesii She said she didn’t > do with an institu 
because I don’t want to h hing to do nm eve nee 
B 


tion boy. You never know W 


kind o£ an illness or something for all y 1 h 
After commitment the subnormal adolescent girl has to adjust 


herself to the curtailment of liberty; and as a result her pre- 
dominant attitudes and interests become modified and are quite 
sharply differentiated from those of girls who remain 1n the 
community.* The attitudes are created by many factors in insti- 
tutional life: in the first place; by the feeling of loss of self- 
respect that goes with the custodial relationship and differs mark- 


5 Kinder and Abel, “A Comparative Study of Institutionalized and 
Non-Institutionalized Subnormal Girls,” Proceedings and Addresses of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, XLIV (1939) , 169-177. 
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edly from a parent-child or a teacher-pupil relationship; in the 
second place, by the close community living, mass treatment, 
almost complete elimination of personal property, which make 
revolutionary changes in the point of view of the individual who 
has been used to a home situation." 

Attitudes of girls in an institution are further influenced and 
determined by factors such as institutional tradition and p 
and ethical codes that dictate what comprises good and 
behavior as judged by the institution authorities, by patterns o 
behavior and Social hierarchies prevalent among different gu 
of girls. Attitudes are also affected by the group to which a 
belongs—such as pets of matrons and attendants, noncomplain 
gangs, preparole girls, girls who have been institutionalized A 
long that no other world is a reality to them, those who “ 
delinquent, crippled, diseased, and those who are somewhat 1n 
telligent. 

In the community subnormal adolescent girls have at least 
Some opportunity to escape from authority. At home papa "F 
be very Strict, but there is the chance to appeal to mama ^o 
Sympathy, if not for relaxation of restrictions. In the majority 
of homes fights, at least verbal clashes, are acceptable eR. 
release, and no punishment follows them. These girls can E 
air their grievances to their friends without fear that they w 
carry tales. At school they come into conflict with the author 
of the teachers, but they can resist this by playing hooky Uu 
long enough to escape the truant officer, or they can feign illness, 
whereupon mama will keep them at home and comfort them. 


ior 
° The girls desire to conform leads her to adopt patterns of -— 
and interests which she finds within the institution, while her XEM oa 
someone upon whom she can depend often facilitates the establishing vati 
relationship with some dominating girl in her school or cottage pd : 
Nevertheless it may take her a long time to accept the institution, an 12 
may say, “I have no girl friends here; I used to have in public e 
An imbecile who was twenty-nine years old and had been institutionali7?® 
for a long time said almost daily that Anna was her girl friend, though $ 
had not seen or heard from Anna for more than six years, 


? 
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n : 
sabes factory the subnormal girl meets a more formidable 
[ama r a. but if the situation becomes unbearable she can always 
iei er job. But in an institution there are no opportunities 
scape from authority such as those available in the outside 
world. 
eg mode of adjustment to the 
i (privileged character) 7 of a ma 
ereby gain a few privileges. Another mode of adjustment is 


t : . . . 
© attempt outright defiance, although most girls realize that 
however, find 


this is doomed to failure in the end. They may; 

E release in their momentary rebellion. Then there is another 

Pe of girl, who, pretty meek herself, makes friends with the 
bad” girls and enjoys defiance vicariously. 

In institutions punishment generally plays a 
means of maintaining authority. The subnormal girl learns to 
accept punishment as an inevitable performance, like the weekly 
bath and the daily meals. A good many subnormal girls escape 
punishment by learning to conform to institutional life and by 


causing as little trouble as possible. These girls may become the 
dants and the aversion of other more 


main aloof and play a 
he let the attendant’s 
» But even among 
conversation. “So 
to go to bed after 


situation is to become the 
tron or attendant and 


large role as a 


rebellious girls, or they 
Bn and colorless role. 

ectures,” “go in one ear and ou 
such girls punishment is an impor! 
and so couldn't go to the movies,” “Mary had 


supper,” “Jennie had to go into jsolation” are types of remarks 
]s who conform and those who complain 


of daily occurrence. Gir 

discuss and think about such punishments with a certain smug- 
ness, but with a strong feeling that they are justified. It has been 
shown that the institutional subnormal girl thinks punishment is 
not only justified but also inevitable. If a girl is not punished 


d that another girl was a «p,C.” was frankly 


7 One girl who had reporte TS 
puzzled when asked what «p,C." meant. After thinking hard for several 
minutes she admitted that she didn't know, but she thought that it might 


mean “pussy cat," 
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by a matron, then someone else is sure to punish her, perhaps 
God, or at least some accident or mishap will befall her. WR 
of the all-pervading atmosphere of punishment, institutionalize 
subnormals believe in the inevitableness of punishment more 
than do noninstitutionalized girls. $i 
After even a short time under custodial supervision the su y 
normal girl may develop callousness, a “don’t-care” manner, 
defiance that implies “you can punish me, but it won’t do " 
good” or “being good is not worth the trouble,” or she m : 
come to believe that the authorities are unfair. She also e 
Ways and means of alleviating the punishment, as did cC 
girl who said that she told the matron she hated movies. for 
say I didn’t want to go, and then they would make me P 
punishment." Hazel insisted that many girls had learned za 
technique. Some of them would say they loved to do S is 
ticularly unpleasant task, consequently they were never punis 
by being made to perform it. girl 
In the outside community subnormal girls all have A 2 
friends? in whom they confide and from whom they Ro 
real feeling of security. In an institution the patterns o P im 
tionship to contemporaries are often different. The girls wd 
institution group frequently show a marked mistrust or $ sels 
cion of other girls. Some of them complain that the other ae 
want to “fight all the time” or that they “tattle” or " ee 
“make trouble.” For example, Katherine said she had a a y 
named Sara, but she added, “you can’t be friends with a 
girls, because they all get jealous and fight.” Anna said on 
a “true” friend, Louise, but she felt Louise wouldn't be a fr ie 
“for long.” “You can't have a friend here.” Florence expre A 
the same point of view. “They get you in trouble; they 8 
jealous; and so on. The girls here like to fuss.” ded 
In spite of this attitude, which is prevalent in any crow A 
institutional setting, it has been observed that a fairly large rhe 
ber of these girls form real friendships with other girls. Th 
share one another’s belongings (comb and lipstick) and enjoy 


t 
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— "s ERAT although the more universal girl-friend 
inii uh ps p as are to be found outside institutions are less 
Ériends n4 pe y because of lack of opportunity to see and select 
pides th j dm partly because of a traditional attitude of sus- 
ES " each new girl acquires when she becomes institutional- 

» at least in the larger public institutions, where the number 
of girls living together in the same cottage or dormitory far 


exceeds that in any private home. 
ore common in institu- 


á Overt homosexual attachments are m 
ions than in the community, or at least they are more likely to 


be detected. Several subnormal adolescent girls admitted that 


they did not know before they were institutionalized that there 
One of the girls said 


could be love and kissing between girls. 
she had not seen such behavior going on, but that the other girls 
he toilets and behind 


told her just which girls got together in t 
the matron's back. L. K. said you had “to be careful about pick- 
ing your friends in a place like this, they get funny, if you know 
what I mean, and I don’t like that.” Another girl said that 
“all the girls talk if you go around with a friend. They say you 
are so much in love you can't get any work done. They all have 
something t ke about the “funny girl, Pat, 
who went around to the » beds at night just like a boy. 


The attendants punished he % make any difference 
to her.” Mary K. expresse e freely. She said 
that when she first came to the institution she had “got into 
poor company" and that now she was sorry. She looked very 
mysterious about what with the girls she went 


t was Wrong 
around with. *I would hate to th you," she told the 


discuss it. wi 
psychologist, *but if I did, you wo d. Pll say that 


uld understan 
they try to do things to each other and that's as plain as I can 
make it.” She kept assuring the psychologist over 


and over again 
that she had never done such things and that, if she had she 
could never hold up her head again and that such 


things showed 
that you hadn’t any bringing-UP- Mary further revealed her sex 
conflict by saying, “They ask me why 


like colored girls. I don’t 
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know why I do, I just do, I like them a lot. They tell me I 
should go with my own color. I say that colored girls are just 
like us, only colored, aren't they?” She had a colored friend with 
Whom she worked in the hospital, but “they” thought she was 
too friendly with her. She said she and her friend were some- 
times in the bathroom together or in the linen closet with the 
door shut, “so they thought I was doing something to her; but 
if they knew me they would know I wouldn’t, but because some 
of the girls do they always think so.” 

Girls in institutions for mental defectives are not allowed 
to associate with boys and see them only occasionally. In most 
institutions it is customary for administrative purposes to segre- 
gate the sexes. The prevalent attitude of the girls toward the 
boys is that the institutionalized boys are inferior to the girls 
and hence the girls should not associate with them. “The 
boys are queer here. How do you know they don’t have a dis- 
ease? Pll wait for the boys outside,” said one girl. Another 
remarked, “Dance with those dopes? No, sir. Why can't boys 
from outside come here? They're different.” This attitude is 
traditional and one encouraged by the authorities within the 
institution, For many girls it is a rationalization, an attitude of 
"you wont let me eat cake, well, cake is no good anyway. So 
what?” 

Any institution for mental defectives or delinquents has, of 
course, a great number of sex delinquents, girls who cannot be 
entirely segregated from girls who have not had these experr 
ences. Almost all girls, sex delinquents or not, give at least lip 


8 B . 5 ry H Hi 
In one of the states Which permits selective sterilization one institution 


tion of social activities which are attended 


M M M. » "What Eugenic Sterilization Has 
eant to the Vir, for Epileptics and Feebleminded;’ 
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ou into trouble. They 


service to the attitude that boys get y 
om them. As one girl 


announce that it is better to keep away fr 
said, “You couldn’t have the boys at our dances.” She looked 
very bitter and added, “It wouldn’t last long, would it? Don’t 
you know what some girls would do and get in trouble? They 
would spoil it. You judge for yourself.” Another girl said, 


“Keep away from boys. That's what they say and what I say.” 
institution, but it by 


This attitude is obviously fostered by the i 

no means indicates what the girl will do if placed in a possible 
heterosexual situation. The subnormal, no Jess than the normal, 
is able to have logictight compartments of behavior—one at the 
verbal level and another at the emotional and motor level. S.T. 
insisted to the matrons, attendants, and the girls that she never 
looked at the boys in the service building; but that other girls 


did. S.T. was, however, one of the instigators in writing notes to 
i £ the dining tables so that 


the boys and putting them ! ) 
the boys would find them when they cleared away the dishes. 
Another girl said a nurse had lied about what happened between 
her and a boy when both were waiting for the dentist. 
“Imagine,” the girl said, “her saying that he had his pants 
down.” The truth of this statement was not ascertained, but 1t 
was a fact that the girl had given the boy her ring and hand- 
kerchief, although she Was one of the girls who Nm most 
vehement in her statements about staying away from “dopey 


institution fellers.” ‘ Le 
Finally, there are to be mentioned the attitudes of institu- 
tionalized girls toward work. The predominant ambition of sub- 
normal adolescent girls in the community is to leave school and 
go into the working world, which is usually represented by a 
factory or, less often, by domestic service- 
status, puts them in the adult class and is 
immediate change in the attitude of their parents. Th 
of earning money in terms of buying Christmas presents, cloth 
for Easter, and saving money with which to buy something 
elaborate, such as furniture for 


n cracks 0 


accompanied by an 
ey think 
clothes 


» The chief goal and 
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M" R < sins : irls 
ambition of institutionalized girls is “getting out.” These gir. 


seem to have little concept of what earning a living means. 
Money, as such, has little definite meaning in terms of value. 

or example, any girl who has Spent some time in an institu- 
tion no longer thinks of what she would buy with fifty cents, 


if she had it, as does a girl in the community. Institutionalized 


Y assume that they like housework, because 
S of getting out of the institution. But they 
of lolling around their cot- 
Sy usually complain if they are kept from work by 2 
ury. In the institution work seems to be life itself. T 
i i my linen closet? or “my own row » 
asked what they do when they are eS 
working, the response is likely to be, “Wait for more wart 
neously mention leisure.time activities. Th 
only end of work other than the work itself is as a means 0 
being Paroled, and parole consists of working somewhere else. 
We have not discussed many aspects of an institution society 
and culture that affect the adolescent subnormal girl—for ex 
ample, the limitation On personal property, interest in ae 
matters as clothes and hair cuts, Opportunities for petty stealing 
and lying, chances of running away, attitudes toward recreation, 


adjust to living in 2 
tty beds is different from 
With only four or five other 


and training schools that are 


that of the girl 


who has a roo 
girls. Subnorma 


l girls in reform 
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s have the problem 


not specially designed for mental defective 
rmals 


MR up rr more intelligent girls, just as do subno: 
dels ve ogre schools; whereas in institutions for mental 
Nieder te ii igh-grade subnormal girls have a chance to feel 
ated wk ose who are of lower grade. Whatever the char- 
dable ett of any specific institutional set-up, it has an appre- 

effect upon the life of the individual who lives within 


it. "pu ape 
The results of institutionalization therefore offer a basis for 


ev; ; ; s ue ye 
aluating the social effectiveness of the institution. 


Do the attitudes and modes of behavior encouraged by the in- 
Ps adjustment, either 


stituti cs : à 
rage facilitate or handicap the gir 

ad in the institution or in the community? In brief, is the girl 
adequately cared for while she is within the institution, and has 


her welfare and that of the community been furthered by her 
questions which a so- 


institutionalization? These are the basic 
ciety should ask regarding its institutions for the subnormal. Yet 
this high-grade subnormal 


because institutional training for 
t? we have only tenta- 


group is a relatively recent developmen 
teadily accumulating body of 


tive answers, though there is as 

evidence indicating that constructive and destructive features 
exist side by side in our present jnstitutional programs. A given 
institution may meet fully the needs of one girl and fail to meet 
those of another. Unfortunately our knowledge of the essential 
processes of social interaction is limited, and the resources of our 


institutions are relatively meager. Even more serious 1s the lack 
of adequate recognition of and adequate provision for the border- 
line and dull normal groups; which include many members who 
would undoubtedly profit from 2 period of training under the 
organized environment of an adequately equipped institution; 


erintendent of the Fer- 


gs was sup 
he institutionali- 


9 The late Dr. Fernald, who for year 
nald School, in Waverley, Mass.» initiated a new cf Du 
zation of the high-grade subnormal, and his work fas contributed largely 
to the recognition that a period of institutional living and experience, in 
spite of its difficulties and disadvantages; ™4Y greatly assist m theralumate 


adjustment of the subnormal girl. 
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they now have little opportunity for such training unless they 
fall into the seriously delinquent class. d 
The chief task of an institution caring for adolescents, a ; 
the one by which it must ultimately bé judged, is the develop 
ment of social attitudes which will facilitate the girls p. 
adjustment within her social group—whether this be in a 
home, as a more-or-less dependent member, in the communi " 
as a worker responsible for herself, or in an institution, as a d 
charge who will always need supervision, but can in return à 
her maintenance make some contribution to the specialized com 
munity within which she lives. ;ble 
Limited intelligence is but one of many factors in i 
fora girl’s initial commitment; lack of social competence," em 


s 5 B S a -or-less 
tional immaturity, and the interaction of all these more-or-l 


: ? vx A A t 
independent variables within a specific environment have brough 
about the maladj 


ustment which is the most frequent basis a 
commitment of the adolescent subnormal girl. Thus, a qe 
stable and socially adaptable girl of low intelligence will ma > 
a better showing in the community (and be less likely to fac 
commitment to an institution) than one who is more intelligent, 
but less well organized emotionally and socially. 1 
The development of social attitudes and emotional conia 
is implicit in the training program of every institution for SU?" 
normals, and when the handicaps which determine their wor pe 
conditions are taken into account—handicaps such as limite 


veloped the 


Social Maturity, which 
for a given child a « 


‘social age? which can be Ru 5 
ermine a “social quotient, Pe 
ation of a child’s “mental age 
establishes h 


i er “LQ? Doll, The Vineland 
Revised Condensed Manual of Directions. 


attempts to establish 
pared with the chr 
“S.Q.,” in the same manner 


that the rel 
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bud i . 
gets, inadequate staff services, and a more-or-less, heteroge- 


per population—the institution must be given credit 
Jy fem m m The girl who can say, «J don’t lose 
E us ike T used to; I used to smash things when I got 
ai > you can’t get away with that here,” and the girl who 
BUSEY of a matron, “She gets cross sometimes, but who wouldn’t 
with all she’s got to put up with,” is gaining @ social perspective 
E will stand her in good stead throughout her later life. 
E the most important contributions which institutions make 
rel e development of the subnormal girl is the result of her 
elationship to employees and staff members, who understand 
her problems and are interested in her as an individual. In many 
of our institutions there are house-mothers, teachers, and other 
staff members for whom the girls develop an affectionate regard. 
In connection with a study which involved visits to girls who 
had been discharged from an institution à number of years 
earlier, it was found that many of the girls inquired about cer- 
tain specific staff members who had befriended them, making 
such remarks, as “Gee, she was good to me,” or, “Mrs. R. under- 
. I learned a lot from her.” 2 


stood me better than the others; 

It was found in this study that the attitudes of these girls, who 
had been away from the institution for à long period, fell for 
the most part into two distinct groups. First, there were those 
who hated the institution, who insisted that it had been a detri- 
mental influence in their lives and that they should never have 
been committed; these girls had made every possible attempt 
to break whatever associations had been m: 


ade during their 
institutionalization. Secondly, those whose attitudes fall into 
qually large represen 


the other group (having an € ] tation); who 
were genuinely appreciative of their institution experience and 
felt that what they had Jearned in the institution—the specific 

and emotional control— 


vocational training; social experiences 
k, “Data Secured from a Follow-up Study 


Parole from Letchworth Village,” 
XLV (1941), 572-578- 


11 Kinder, Chase, and Buc 
of Girls Discharged from Supervised 
American Journal of M. ‘ental Deficiency, 
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had contributed to their later adjustment. Many gir Is a 
in touch with friends whom they had known in the institu oa 
cottages or school and had written to their pde 
some of them returned occasionally to visit the institutio ; " 
One way to study the effect of institutional training "i. da 
subnormal girl would be to compare nae E 
community of girls who have been institutionalized = A 
of girls who have not. Unfortunately it would be ex igi 
difficult to make such a study, because it would be almost i ae 
Sible to establish groups that would be strictly ca. pure is 
Comparison of results in a state in which maneton 
frequently resorted to with those in a state where insti 
facilities are meager might t i eiO 
As a training m for the subnormal girl the institutio 
is Probably still in the earl 
already taught us a great d 
is like—her abilities, 
has been a Pioneer in 


: nd RES 
vely simple routine activities, which W: 
hem, but 


for a period 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE SERIOUSLY 
MALADJUSTED GIRL 


eleanor subnormal adolescent girl has her difficulties—at 
ies at school, in industry, or in an institution—but even at 
worst and in spite of minor disturbances she manages to 
along. She makes some sort of adjustment and is not ac- 

vely at odds with her environment for any length of time. 
fact, with good looks and what is usually characterized as a 

pleasing personality" she may even 8o far in achieving social 
acceptance in her family group, among her friends, and particu- 
larly in her heterosexual relationships. If in addition she is 
aware of her intellectual limitations, this girl can often success- 
fully disguise her deficiency by avoiding the tasks in her social 
group that require intellectual capacity; and in the working 
world her incapacity may also be undetected, provided she is 
working on jobs commensurate with her ability. Within the 
group of subnormal girls, however, there is a small but im- 
„portant percentage of girls who have not been able to get along. 
These constitute the seriously maladjusted groups for whom 
maladjustment itself is a further circumstance with which they 


must come to terms. 

_ The most widely recognized form of serious maladjustment 

is an overt disregard of the accepted social requirements, which 

may ultimately lead the girl to become a member of the crimi- 

nal group. Girls who become sexu miscuous, truants, or 

runaways, who indulge in shop-lifting or other forms of petty 
ty or become generally incorrigible 


larceny, who damage proper a a : 
are considered primarily as behaving 1n à delinquent manner. 
If these antisocial tendencies are outstanding enough to become 
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restricted environment of 
of the larger social group. 

Delinquent behavior is 
frequency among adolesc 
group * than among those 


: er 
also known to appear with gre 
ents of the high-grade mE 
of average intelligence. This is n 


» 
; ; : : : inquent 
* “Delinquency,” "juvenile delinquency,” and "defective delinq 

are legal terms, w 


p 
ith specific legal definitions which vary to some Mp 
from state to State. “Juvenile delinquency” is used to designate the lm 
havior of minors who are brought into court for various antisocial a ul 
Tanging from serious criminal offenses to the milder forms of We 
irresponsibility, while the term “defective delinquent? ordinarily ie 
adult menta] defectives (I.Q. usually below 75) who would be classi s 
i mal intelligence, In many states the cou 4 

the dividing line between juveniles qe 

adults. Since we 4 in this volume with subnormal girls, he 
juvenile delinquent and whose € 
t of the strictly menta] defective or fee d 
term “juvenile delinquent" nor hsc 
ate. Moreover, these terms imply detection o 
i ever discovered, We are there- 

quent behavior," nor so much in a legal rn 
to cover the types of maladjustment under consid- 


minded indi 
delinquent? i; strictly adequ 


? Various investigations of juvenile Courts, reform Schools, 
have & 


and. prisons 
hown that the average LQ. of the delinquent group 


falls below 
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a pn n, for the limited intellectual resources of the subnormal 
Ser se Pi especially her restricted imaginative capacity— 
MER er uec m of the social requirements of her 
She dh di ent and her resources for meeting those requirements. 

erefore unable either to recognize the full implication 
of her problem or to solve it by talking about it. Furthermore, 
she lacks “common sense,” or what is usually called “good judg- 


ae and she may also lack control over her emotional reac- 
ions. Thus she will act impulsively and without thought of 
ituation in which she 


more remote consequences in almost any S! 
finds herself. This does not mean that there is a. predictable 
relationship between subnormality and delinquency. A large 
majority of subnormal adolescent girls lead a very stereotyped 
and colorless life, conforming to the patterns of behavior dictated 
by society and therefore causing no trouble in the community. 
The facts remain, however, that the adolescent girl of retarded 
mental development is 4 potential delinquent and that unless 
environmental conditions are relatively favorable she is very 


likely to become a problem to society. 

There is another form of ser! 
clearly recognized. This finds express 
nounced psychopathological behavior S 


ious maladjustment which is less 
ion in more-or-less pro- 
uch as may result from 


n the 80's. Some studies which refer only to the fre- 
75) occurring among delinquents 


dedness (1.Q. below r 
n this group excels considerably the frequency 
lation at large. It has also been 


of feeblemindedness occurring in the popu. i 
the majority of behavior problems are the 
vidence that there 


shown that in school populations 

girls of the higher subnormal I.Q. levels (70 to 90). E r 

is a relationship between delinquency and subnormality is more compelling 

when various studies indicating the great infrequency of individuals of 
ken into account. In the 


superior intelligence amon; 
total population there are as m4 
as under 90, but 
been found to b 

ity. In eva 


intellectual capac! 
recognize that the more inte: 


detection. 


normal, generally i 
quency of feeblemin 
show that the frequency i 


is finding, however, it is necessary to 


Juating thi 
]ligent offender is also more skillful in avoiding 
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the creation by an individual of an unreal social environment 


affording emotional satisfactions which are substitutes for those 
denied by the actual environment. Subnormal girls who are 
Preoccupied with thinking and talking about bizarre adventures, 
Successes at school, imaginary boy friends, or other exciting 
topics lacking any basis in their actual lives and those who 
become mute for long periods of time, show obsessive, compul- 
Stve, or delusional trends, tease a sibling excessively, or burst 
into tears at the slightest reprimand are behaving in a manner 
characterized as more-or-less abnormal, though they are not 
Primarily offending against social codes or becoming legal lia- 
bilities, 

Instead of showing the outwardly aggressive behavior which 

classified as delinquent, these girls express their inability to 
cope with the environment within which they have been placed 


by extreme forms of introversion; they retreat into a fantasy 


the severity, frequency and type of such behavior patterns 
s of Psychopathological functioning. Thus, 


"ees 
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such data as are available indicate that 


i form of extreme maladjustment appears less frequently 
: ng adolescents than in older groups and less frequently - 
RINON subnormals than among those of average or higher 
intelligence.” Tendencies which may be classified as psycho- 
pathological are found chiefly at the higher levels of subnor- 
mality and after they have once become established they are 


very likely to persist. 
Individuals who manifest t 
only comprise a very small per 
lescent population but also cons 
they require psychiatric attentio: 
time in a highly specialized environment where ps 


peutic measures for treatment are available. 
ychopathological behavior 


Both forms of maladjustment, Ps 
and delinquencies, may appear in the same individual, as hap- 
pens when the outward and visible signs of the psychopatho- 

social acts, such 


logical mental functioning happen to be anti 
e case of kleptomania, damaging 


as compulsive stealing in th 

property or injuring others due to delusional trends, and a 
greatly exaggerated resistence to authority. From the point of 
view of psychiatry the differentiation between delinquent and 


psychopathological be ly artificial, since both. forms 
of maladjustment express the revolt of an organism. against an 
intolerable situation, either within or external to itself. But, 
from the point of view of the society dealing with the individual 
deviate, the two types of maladjustment are essentially differ- 
ent, since only delinquency is an offense against legal codes. 

cy more than with 


Society has been concerned with delinquen 
the maladjustments represented by psychopathological behavior; 
n focused upon the correction of or 


moreover, attention has bee 


delinquency. Moreover, 


hese deviant forms of behavior not 
centage of the subnormal ado- 
titute a special group, because 


n and often need care for a 
ychothera- 


havior is high 


hese two forms of serious 
any special mental level 
difficult to secure 


e frequency of t 
oup or at 
]d be extremely 


ativ 
lar age 8T 
d it wou 


2 Accurate data as to the rel 
maladjustment in any particu 
have never been published, an 


such data. 
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Protection against overt delinquent behavior rather eret = 
study of or efforts to meet the needs of the individua 
linquent. ; 

If we take into account the point of view of the pope 
maladjusted girl herself, we find that the delinquent, like a 
More serious offender, the criminal, may be making a d 
satisfactory “personal” adjustment than is the op ls 
develops PSychopathological behavior tendencies. The e y cat 
linguent girl (one with no more marked psychopatholog: rs 
symptoms than may be found in the general run of the d 
lation) solves her more serious emotional problems and y. 
some of her goals by her modes of behavior: she runs Euri 
from intolerable situations, such as work that is too difficult s 
School or punishment at home; she attains material goods a 
stealing and her love object by direct sexual intercourse; S 


"es si at 
gets even with someone she dislikes by direct assault. Th 
the results of her actio 


or may create further 
disease, and possible ¢ 
cern the delinquent g 
herself up wholehear 
goals that bring her so 


€ must recognize, however, 
havior as “delinquent” 


e ie r 
quency, therefore, is in terms of the group traditions. In ou 
own culture, for example, 


me other cultures which place less 
emphasis upon these aspects of the individual's relation to his 


t-class Sicilians, for example, incestu- 
ous relations between a father and his daughter are viewed with 
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tolerance and accepted as a matter of course, and the girl who 
participates in such a relationship is not looked upon with dis- 
= by the society of which she is a part. However, if a 
Ij with such a background is transplanted to the United 

tates, and if the father claims what he considers are his “rights” 
from his daughter, not only will he face court charges if dis- 
covered but also the girl is very likely to be committed as a 


delinquent.* 

The standard by which an act is judged is thus established 
by the codes of behavior dictated bya particular cultural group 
or by a specific social group within a given culture. According 
to these various standards the act of delinquency rather than 
the factors making for the act generally determines the judg- 
ment of whether or not an individual is delinquent. For example, 


two girls may become pregnant—one as à result of sexual inter- 
£ maladjustment an 

tribal community. 
rimitive group, W: 
social coöperation, 


d delinquency 
For instance, 
hose cultural 
the malad- 


4 * sje (a 

In primitive societies, also, problems o 
vary with the cultural standards of the 
Margaret Mead has shown that in one P 


pattern is characterized by an easy-going 
justed individuals are those who show outstanding competitive and indi- 


vidualistic trends. In another community, where the cultural pattern places 

a premium on individual aggressiveness, competition, and suspicion, the 

maladjusted individuals, in striking contrast to the maladjusted individuals 

of the first community, ho fail to show these competitive traits. 
is vari vritings on pri 


are those W: on y 
Malinowski has indicated in mitive society that 


crime and delinquency do not exist for primitive societies in any legal 
sense as they do within our cu Crime and Custom in 


]turc. 
Savage Society. 
5 Studies within our OW 
l factors in ma 
hers 0 


ave also shown the importance of 


ments. For example, the investiga- 
cy areas in Chicago demon- 
g children in the families 
he families moved from a congested, down-town, 
orhood, to à less crowded and “better” section 
tudy, therefore, not only must we keep in 
nd handicaps of our subjects but in addi- 
ionship to a highly complex, competi- 


n culture h 
king adjust 
£ the delinguen! 
cy of delinquency amoni 


environmenta 
tions by Shaw and ot 
strated that the frequen 
studied decreased when t 
*high-delinquency" neighb 
of the city. In the present 5 
mind the specific characteristics 4 
tion we must view these in their relat 


tive, and confusing social order. 
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course carried out voluntarily for pay, the other as s Ye 
assault—but the Pregnancy will be considered a nes w-— 
in both cases. One girl may play truant from race taking 
She is offended by having been unjustly charged wit nt in 
nickels from a coin box, while another gil plays a, 
order to go to a motion picture house; but both are c stolen 
with truancy. In the sight of the law the girl who A: dat 
ten dollars from her employers without any clear are and 
of the value of ten dollars may be considered as T ir 
as deserving of punishment as the girl who was fully o£ the 
of the Significance of her act. Much can be said in defense ibet 
evaluation of an act in terms of objective manifestation ens 
than in terms of subjective intent. Thus the SWO Emp f the 
cited haye both lost their ten dollars, and it is the business o es 
law to protect their rights. Also in the cases of the peto 
Who become pregnant the communities must meet the A ma: 
responsibility for the children. Regardless of differences E 
tivation and intent, delinquent behavior constitutes a pes 
Problem with which society is confronted; a problem orn than 
be overlooked, even though it is the set-up of society re me 
4 condition specific to the individual that determines wha 

stitutes delin uency. e 

The = ot ihifsiduat who cause disturbance somewher! 


> à pine k into court, 
in society by their misbehavior are not brought into 
although the behavior of 


the social group as th 


: $ nt 
Furthermore, a girl may be held responsible for delinquer 
behavior which does 


—— => -A 


= o C NE 
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threatened to tell the girl’s mother and to hand her over to the 
police unless she daily “brought in the goods.” A girl of sixteen 
was taken to court by her grandmother for staying out late at 
night rather than going to bed and reading a book. On investi- 
gation it was found that both the girl’s parents had deserted 
her. The grandmother did not want her underfoot in her apart- 
ment, where she lived with another elderly woman, so she 
obtained a small room for the girl in a boarding house, giving 
her a small amount of money for food, but none for amusement 
and clothing. Since the girl had absolutely no home life and 
no place to go except to her dingy room, she began to seek com- 
panions who could take her to shows in the evening. It was 
brought out that the girl's intelligence level was fairly low 
(1.Q. 53) and that she had only third-grade reading ability, 
which was certainly not adequate for getting satisfaction out of 


reading. 
The adolescent delinquent girl pr 


social behavior, but her major delinquency is one or another 
reaching physical maturity she 


kind of sex misbehavior. After 

becomes interested in heterosexual relationships as does any 

normal girl, but her chances of running into difficulties are 

greater than are those of a girl who is more intelligent. For 
mal girls are easily led. 


one thing, many, if not most, subnor led 
They are suggestible and find it difficult to turn down any invi- 


tation a boy may make; they may not even consider declina- 
tion as a possibility. Frances said; «What could I do when he 


asked me to meet him at the drug store at six? He asked me, 
t to a man at the movies. The man 


didn’t he?” Dorothy sat nex : 

they go to dance after the picture was over. The 
girl stated afterward that she knew she should go home at eleven 
o'clock, but that the man had invited her to dance and she had 
to go with him. Her comment was, «| wouldn't have gone if 
he just talke rn ? Apparently, these girls 
felt some sort © gation to carry out a request, in 
addition to their int he situation. Often the girls of 


esents many forms of anti- 


suggested that 


me, but he ? 
£ moral obli 
erest in t 
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this group do not know how to refuse anyone who acts toward 
them in a friendly manner, though they may be fully capable 
of refusing to do school work or some unpleasant task. 

Many subnormal girls are led, not by boys, but by more 
dominant and intelligent girls who take them around and intro- 
duce them to men. Parents of girls who have got into trouble 
often complain that their daughters would never have behaved 
in this way if they had not associated with bad companions. A 
parent said about her daughter, “Catherine can’t keep away from 
Gussie. She runs over to Gussie’s every time she leaves the house. 
Gussie knows all the men in this town and men in near-by towns 
too.” 

Other subnormal girls play a more active role: they flirt and 
attract the attention of men, are dominated by an interest in 
sex, and are unable to submerge this interest at any time. These 
girls are not leaders—they do not make plans to carry out this 
line of conduct, nor do they have other girls as followers; they 
simply act Spontaneously in a sexual manner without any r egard 
for the possible consequences of such behavior. Dora said she 
never talked to strange men; she knew better. It may have been 
true that she never took the initiative in tal 
she flirted and smiled and dressed in an excee 
manner, using much make-up, 
and shoes with very high hee. 


she was the victim 
Dora? 


after: 


king to men, but 
dingly conspicuous 
wearing a short, tight-fitting suit, 
ls. She complained in court that 
of rape, but anyone who had witnessed 
$ progress down the main street of her town on a Saturday 
noon would have had no doubts as to Dora’s share in the 
responsibility for her pregnancies. 

In other instances sex delinquences are not due to lack of 
control on the part of the Birl, but to dominance by another 
individual. One of the girls said, and correctly, 

It wasn't my fault what ha 
I was going over to m 
Was three years ago. I 
lonely there and this m 


ppened. I was attacked by an older man. 
y sister’s and it was on Monday morning. It 
had to go by a lot of factories and it was 
an came out and dragged me into a factory 
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t that means? And now I don’t 


and attacked me. You know wha 
I don’t see how I have 


know whether I’ve got a disease or not. 
because it was three years ago. 


tibility and of strong sex interest may 


find expression in a great variety of forms. A review of the case 
records of subnormal girls committed to institutions because of 
sex delinquencies give a colorful picture of widely varying modes 
of behavior.? In one group of such cases it was found that the 
mother of one girl ran a house of prostitution and had her 
daughter live with her, showing little concern for either the 
physical or the mental welfare of her offspring. Another girl 
was attacked and raped while on her way to work. She became 
pregnant and was driven out by her family and was finally 
institutionalized, after this one Sex experience. A third girl, 
Anna, had been taking money from men for two years before 
she and a girl companion were picked up by the police. Anna’s 
companion was found to have normal intelligence and was sent 
to a reformatory, whereas Anna, herself, having an LO. of only 
56, was sent to an institution for mental defectives. Elsie, whose 
parents were dead, was living with her two sisters and their 
husbands, and she caused so much difficulty in the family that it 
rteen girls with 1.Q. 50-80 and C.A. 15-35 
a much larger group in a state institution for 
d that 67 of these girls were ins 

and 3 because of a combination of sex 
Of these, 57 were known to have had 
who had had sex relations, 25 had 
] had had as many as 5 children, 


"These patterns of sugges 


5 One hundred and thi 
were chosen at random from 
mental defectives. It was founi 
because of their sex behavior, 
behavior, truancy, and thieving- 
sex relations with men. Of the 57 girls 


had babies (44 babies in all). One gir : 
all o£ whom became wards of the state. Four of the 113 girls were com- 


mitted largely because of thieving oF truancy, ten because of inaedquate 


home supervision, and twenty-nine because they were unruly or unman- 
agéable irls of this latter group would have become 


Whether or not the gir i T 

sex delinquents if Jeft in the community for à longer period cannot be 

determined Undoubtedly some of them would, since this pattern of 

behavior s ts to e maladjusted subnormal 
1 ei 


be the one paramount for th 2 ; 
girl. These 29 girls were maladjusted both educationally and socially. 


titutionalized 
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led to the break-up of both marriages. Elsie had been none 
too popular with her sisters, for she was neither earning her 
living nor assuming responsibility in the household tasks. She 
liked the movies and talked freely about a “nice young man” 
she met there. The sisters felt it would be a good idea to invite 
the young man to the house, since his family was known to 
them. Soon after this it became apparent that Elsie was preg- 
nant; but when they sought the young man, hoping to encour- 
age him to marry her, they learned that he had gone off to 
another city and married another girl. Elsie then informed them 
that the father of her child was, not the young man in question, 
but the husband of one of her sisters. When her child was born, 
Elsie gave the added information that she was not sure which 
of her two brothers-in-law was the father of the child. At this 
point, the sisters decided that Elsie should be placed in an 
institution of some kind, and when she was found to have moron 
intelligence, she was sent to an institution for mental defectives. 
In the institution Elsie is a quiet, well-behaved girl, who has 
become greatly interested in going to church and states that 
she will never get into trouble again. However, she is highly 
Suggestible and would no doubt be a social liability if returned 
to the community without adequate protection. 

The frequent occurrence of the pattern of sex delinquency 
among subnormal girls raises the question of its frequency 
among girls of normal intelligence. We know that there ane 
girls who become leaders in this type of activity among their 
less intelligent associates, and there are others who for a time 
indulge in delinquent behavior, but are clever enough to “get 
away with it.” However, there is no basis for accurate compari- 
Son of normal and subnormal adolescents with respect to de- 
linquent behavior. Characteristics which serve to protect a girl 
from delinquency—especially sex delinquency—are found more 
frequently in girls of average intelligence. Not only are they 
less easily led than subnormal girls, 


they can be more discrimi- 
nating in selecting those with who 


m they wish to associate. 
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pee pote M in a yd and acting; the de- 
incidental and less likel * oe puce 2 
EOD I y to become an established pattern. 

Z oes get into trouble, she has more resources 
at her disposal for getting out of her difficulties. The more 
intelligent sex delinquent has greater knowledge of contra- 
ceptive methods, of ways and means of obtaining an abortion, 
and is also better able to get a man to share in the responsibility 
of solving their mutual problem. Also, the more intelligent girls 
are apt to have more intelligent parents than subnormal girls; 
such parents are capable of more discriminative guidance of their 
children, that is, they make more consistent efforts to discourage 
and to protect their daughters from delinquent behavior. 


The importance of the home environment is shown by the 
s who get into difficulties 


fact that the homes of subnormal girl 

and become sex delinquents are usually inadequate, because of 

the loss of a parent by death or rejection of the girl by neglect 
or guardian.” A stable 


or antipathy of the parent, foster parent, 
ring a job 


home, which has been shown to help the girl in secu 
may be of even greater 


and in her initial work experience, 
tion from delinquency. In 


assistance to her as a means of protec 
ironment, or some adequate 


the absence of a stable home env! 
substitute which affords a background of emotional security, the 
subnormal adolescent girl is more exposed than 1s her intelli- 
gent contemporary to both the emotional and the environmental 
influences known to contribute to delinquent behavior. 
Whatever the basis or determining factors of her initial step 


7In order to find out how frequently recognized delinquents are found 
to have unfavorable homes the case histories of 113 girls (see p. 141) were 
reviewed for data on this item. Only 12 of these 113 homes were found 
by social workers to be sufficiently adequate to permit the return of the 
girl to the home after a period of institutionalization. Ten of the 113 girls 
were illegitimate, and 14 others were neglected or abused by one or both 


parents. Of 54 girls, one parent was dead (28 fathers and 26 mothers), 
while of 10 others both parents were dead. Alcoholism, psychopathology, 


and mental deficiency occurred frequently in the parents. 
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toward delinquency, whether the delinquent act results from her 
own initiative or the lack of adequate protection, the fact of her 
initial delinquent behavior immediately establishes for the girl 
a new relationship toward her fellows and her family and toward 
herself. Though the initial incident may be relatively insig- 
nificant, the girl cannot escape either the disapproval with which 
society views her misdemeanor or her own emotional reaction 
to that disapproval. If her offense is more serious, and comes to 
the recognition of the legal authorities, she must face the stigma 
of more formal classification as a “bad” girl, and she thereby 
begins to be identified with other delinquents, both in her own 
thinking and in that of her associates. By her behavior she has 
become more acceptable to those of her associates who have 
delinquent tendencies—and less acceptable to those who protest 
such behavior. Thus, by her initial delinquency she may ine 
dentally have secured more attention than during all her earlier 
experience, and the entire pattern of her subsequent life may 


be determined by her emotional reaction to this circumstance. 


A girl may be bewildered or resentful when she discovers 


serious implications in an act which had seemed harmless. For 
example, two girls who accepted an invitation to go riding with 
two boys they knew were arrested for riding in a stolen auto- 
mobile. They had not known that the car was stolen and were 
very much upset by their arrest. But instead of explaining this 
to the authorities, they became frightened, resentful, and antago- 
nistic, tried to shield their boy friends, and succeeded in placing 
their own behavior in the worst Possible light. 

One of the most common reactions to delinquency found 
among subnormal girls is rationalization. From her own point 
of view the girl considers that her behavior was warranted, or 


at least that it was justifiable. Her explanation may be very 
inadequate, like that of the gi 


the man who sat next to her i 
but it is satisfactory for her, 


why it is not equally satisfactory to others; in fact, if anyone 
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questions its adequacy she is apt to affirm it even more emphati- 
cally. 
, Not infrequently a sense of shame.is the girls reaction to her 
initial delinquencies. This is particularly likely to occur if the 
girls home relationships have been emotionally satisfying up 
to the time of her delinquency and if she incurs unexpected 
criticism from the family group. She may respond to this by 
resolving to avoid further criticism, and she may succeed until 
some strong pressure of circumstances results in the repetition 
of her delinquency. With each new event she will find some 
new reason for her behavior, and each time she will be equally 
certain that this will be the last occurrence. In one state institu- 
tion is a woman of borderline intelligence and an excellent 


worker, still quite young, whose first illegitimate child was born 
She has with such success re- 


while she was in her early teens. 

peatedly and persuasively presented to the staff of the institution 
her conviction that she had «learned her lesson? that on four 
successive occasions she was allowed to’ try to make an adjust- 
ment in the community “on parole.” Each time she has been 
returned to the institution pregnant and repentant, and each 
time has given an account of her misfortune which appears espe- 


cially plausible because she seems to recognize that she has been 


partly responsible. 

After an initial sexua 
learn to look out for themse 
but in general they are less s 


gent girls. Others, after an initial mi ; 
careful supervision of their parents, by pressure of their local 


dards, or by early marriage. 


have had the exciting experience of a delin- 
‘th them by some girl or boy 


have become members of a 
which are in conflict 


ew subnormal girls 
] their misbehavior, 


killful at this than are more intelli- 
sstep, are protected by the 


] delinquency 2 f 


]ves or to concea 


Many girls who 
quency which has ; 
companion, Or through which they | 
group, develop 2 new set of allegiances, ; ! 
with their earlier standards of behavior. Any girl who enjoys 
being with other girls and boys of her own age turns readily 
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to the individual or group that gives her emotional satisfaction 
and recognizes her as an individual. If the individual or group 
happens to be behaving in a manner out of step with the law or 
moral code of the community, the girl may easily become a 
confirmed delinquent. Some girls placed in such circumstances 
find it increasingly difficult fully to accept or to reject either 
their earlier standards of behavior or the code of their ——] 
companions, and they constantly vacillate, showing periods o 
conformity, which are interrupted by periods of delinquent be- 
havior. In extreme instances these girls may develop psycho- 
pathological behavior patterns. 

One of the most common types of response to delinquency 
is defiance on the part of the girl—an assertion that she prefers 
this form of behavior to any other and intends to follow her 
inclination regardless of any such consequences as the opinions 
of others or punishment. As one girl said: “Let them punish me 
if they want to. What do I care? It’s worth it!” Another said, 


“They think Im bad. Well, I’m going to be just as bad as they 
think I am, so what?” 


Defiance, 
ous, and a 
become a: 


Which is common among the more active, vigor- 
Bgressive girls of the subnormal group, once having 
n established pattern, creates difficulties of increasing 
magnitude for both the girl and those who have to handle her. 
Girls whose defiance becomes habitual thus show clearly the 
Cycle by which a reaction to an initial misdemeanor may become 
a step toward further delinquency. Few, if any, aim at delin-. 
quency; they are merely seeking in their own ways the goals 
which determine the behavior of every adolescent, goals which 
may be roughly classified as security, recognition, excitement, 
and love, Unfortunately for them, the measures they take to 
Secure their goals do not fall into socially accepted patterns. 
Each year a considerable number of delinquent subnormal 
girls are brought into court. Even if a subnormal girl who has 
been delinquent does not come to the attention of the legal 
authorities, she knows about the court from her associates. The 
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» thus becomes a factor of the environment to which the 
djustment. But the courts, with 
e other activities associated with 
ight that is very different from 
e average citizen. For our legal 
has been built upon the 


“law 
delinquent girl must make a 
all the processes of law and th 
them, appear to the girl in a 1 
that in which they appear to th 
system, like our educational system, 
assumption that the individual is able to understand what is 
presented to him. Thus, in the courtroom, as in the schoolroom, 
the subnormal girl is assumed to have competence and a fund 
of information which in reality she lacks. For her the machinery 


of the law and the activities of law-enforcing agencies are al- 
most beyond comprehension, and the counsel of social workers 
nd less deserving of atten- 


certainly appears far less important a à 
tion than the opinions of members of her family or of her 
friends. Yet she recognizes the simple underlying facts of 
wrongdoing and punishment and often is aWare that the action 
of a court in any particular case is unpredictable, though she 
cannot appreciate the myriad forces, many of them often acci- 
dental, which influence the final decision. In giving an account 
of the court decision regarding two of her friends, one girl said, 


i i hose things from 

Did you hear? Mary got sent up for taking t r 

Bambers’, but Ella didn’t —Ella just got a—a—what do you call it— 
> 


a suspending sentence. I don't know just what that exp a de 
didn't get put away. y was, 


But she was doing th : 

he judge 
and they had the goods on her, too. But the JUcE 
That don't ate does it? Maybe the things Mary took was 
worth more,—maybe 


that’s why- 
That Mary was older, more intelligent, and had a previous 
record of shop-lifting, wherea 


s for Ella this was a first offense 
instigati had been entirely 

d Jargely at Mary's instigation 
ee br TE T arritot who, however, recognized that both 
irls had b caught doing something Wrong and was trying 
P e of a court which had put 


i inconsistency 
to explain the a parent incon i 
one of the girls is an institution and left the other at large. 


O£ the subnormal girls who face court action on formal 
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charges of delinquency, some are sent each year to die ju. 
institutions, The girls committed to institutions for t = id 
tally defective have also been committed by the courts, | d 
their cases court action has been taken on the basis of s of 
petence or inadequate protection rather than on the a 
wrongdoing, and the implication is a need for supervision deln- 
than a need for correctional procedures. Institutions z die 
quents, unlike the schools for the mentally deficient, wit a 
background Philosophy of educational and custodial cari Laon 
an outgrowth of the prison system, with its ba em i. dd 
ophy of punishment and correction. In spite of all mo Sesion 
velopments there are features of the correctional insti 
which still show the influence of this background.* neds 
irl is committed to any institution, whet 


"institutionalized» 
plies. New social re 
are made. Confor 


pected, including Submission to the authority of the pe 

Octors, matrons, attendants, and dominant associates. sail 
quently, if and when the girl is released or paroled, her dad 
justments begin again, for then she often has to handle situa TN 
in a manner quite the reverse of that to which she has bec 


" . ean- 
nor 1s she treated with as much respect. Awareness of the es all 
ing of respect is not limited to the normal mental level; 


1 ide 
like schools for defectives, show ei a 
resources, type of inmate, and relatio! 


sixteen years of age, whereas a few of the more 
have provided a separate institution for this 
delinquent girls committed through the childre 


densely populated Sd 
group, as well as for the 
n's courts, 


i o^ nn 
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ITA ies in some way its significance and keenly 
s sult of being classified “delinquent.” 
ea to an peme may change a girl’s pattern of 
b don des T : Mun er environment, but institutionalization 
3 olving the essential problem of the girl or of 
Society; since it does not necessarily modify antagonistic and 
indifferent attitudes on the part of the girl herself. In fact, com- 
mitment as a delinquent is likely to intensify her destructive 
point of view toward society, or, at the very least, to intensify 
her feeling of a difference between herself and her friends who 
are nondelinquent. The extent to which the institution will be 
able to assist her will depend in part upon the type of institution 
and of its personnel and in part upon the personality of the girl 
and her ability to handle the problems of her institutional ad- 
justment. That many girls who have been institutionalized as 
delinquents subsequently make acceptable community adjust- 
ments has been the heartening finding of follow-up studies of 


groups of such girls.” These studies have shown that a sur- 
who have been institutional- 


prisingly large percentage of girls 
nt which is better than that 


ized ultimately make an adjustme 
of the years preceding their commitment. Many of them marry, 


and for a considerable number marriage proves a stabilizing 
influence. Thus, institutionalization a$ à delinquent does not 
necessarily in itself preclude later adjustment, though of any 
Five Hundred Delinguent Women, 
howed that the post-reformatory carcer 


of these women was more stable and in many other respects superior to 
that of the year preceding their institutionalization. Of these women 41.2 


percent were twenty years of age or under at the time of their commit- 
ment to the reformatory. The psychometric examination given shortly after 
perce 


9 The best known of these studies, 


by S. Glueck and E. T. Glueck, $ 


nt had normal mentality, 28 percent 


admission revealed that 21.8 Mus « A x 
“dull normal,” 16.1 percent «porderline;" 33-8 percent feebleminded 
(LQ. 61 to 58) and 2.3 percent «jmbeciles.” Unfortunately for the 
stady of the ‘ibaormal adolescent delinquent, the psychometric data are 
thout regard to chronological 


given in percentages for the entire group, W! 


age. 
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group so committed some members usually join the ranks of the 
criminal population. It is probable that the planned and rela- 
tively restricted social living of an institution contributes largely 
to its educational value, for the close relationship of this eX- 
perience to the personal requirements of its members gives to 
each individual an opportunity to recognize his relationship to 
his fellows within the social unit. This experience may be thought 
of as a corrective for the social immaturity of the delinquent; 
Who is like a child in his awareness of his needs and the direct- 
ness of his efforts to find satisfaction. Thus, a correctional 
institution, in its influence on some of the delinquent girls 
committed to it, seems to provide an environment whose effect 
IS similar to that of a boarding school which helps many of its 
students to bridge the uncertain years of transition from the 
dependence of childhood to the responsibility of adult living. 

Since only a small proportion of the adolescent delinquents 
can be removed to institutions for their own protection or that 
of society, commitment, parole, and dismissal will vary from 
community to community and will depend upon such factors 2$ 
the attitudes of judges, probation officers, and social workers; 
the availability of institutions; and the legal procedures in the 
specific locality. If institutions are inadequate, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, to handle all the subnormal delinquents 
and predelinquents who need special attention, a large part O 
the social rehabilitation of these individuals must take place 1n 
the community. This calls for a program of delinquency pre 
vention, which to be effective must be applied at a time in the 
life history of each individual that is crucial for her social 
adjustment—whether in the early school years or at the time 
of puberty, when physiological changes create new urges and 
tensions within the organism. A program of this sort needs to 
be worked out in the community rather than in the court oF 
custodial institution, and it must take into account the causal 
factors of the early delinquent behavior. 

In many cases the reasons for delinquency are obscure. A 


ie 
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s not apparently need the ob- 


girl may steal although she doe! 
ay from a seemingly happy 


jects she steals. She may run aw: 
situation. On close study, however, à factor influencing her mode 
of conduct can often be detected. It may be parental rejection, 
jealousy of a sibling favored by the mother, fear of reprimand, 
excessive love fixation on a parent, desire for recognition among 
more intelligent companions who ignore her, or something 
similar. For instance, two subnormal girls who spent the night 
in a park and were picked up by the police said they wanted to 


impress their schoolmates that they were not afraid of the dark, 
Their schoolmates had formed 


of the police, or of their families. 

a story-telling club of some sort and had not included these 

two girls, since they were of dull intelligence and were there- 

fore scorned by the other girls, who felt that they could not 

make any contribution to the club activities. These two girls 

then planned and carried out their escapade to gain recognition. 
Another subnormal girl compulsively stole small change 


from the pockets and purses of other girls in her trade school, 
money of her own. She also 


although she usually had pin ! 

defaced the walls of school toilets by writing the names of girls. 

At first, it seemed that she might have some severe repression 

in the sexual sphere tha -celf indirectly in this de- 

linquent and somewhat neurotic manner. In one or two inter- 

views this girl revealed that if she could have 4 different name 
erty, and she 


she would behave differently. Her name was Lib 
d I got so mad I have to take 


said, “Everyone teases me, an ma 
her questioning that she wrote 


something.” She added after furt 
ked and that she did this “to 


on the wall only names that she li 
-Js who had those names.” She wanted to 


get even with the girls j; 
know why she couldn’ everyone else. “No 
one in my family has 4 . My mother has Mery and 
my sister has Mary, and my other sister has Catherine. Liberty 
felt better after this revelation. Her teachers and schoolmates 

i as her middle name, and she 


began to call her Jane, which W 
soon made a much better adjustment. She may well have had 


crazy name. 
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other conflicts and sources of irritation, but temporarily she 
seemed satisfied. Sensitiveness over her name has given many 
a girl a feeling of insecurity, and the subnormal girl is not 
unlike others in this respect. 

Motivating factors are not equally strong in all individuals, 
nor does a given difficulty in achieving a goal result in equal 
emotional strains. Recourse to delinquent behavior in any girl 
depends upon many factors, such as the constitution of the girl; 
the magnitude and duration of her desires; the extent to which 
She can tolerate failure (often termed “frustration”) ; her abil- 
ity to get satisfaction out of substitute activities (a romance 
depicted in the motion picture theater as a substitute for an 
actual sexual relationship with a boy); her means of control 
or her success in carrying out a resolution to curb a desire; and 
her ability to deal with such conflicting urges as a desire to go 
With a boy of bad reputation and a desire to retain the approval 
of her family. Often some of the more important motivating 
factors are obscure and can be discovered only after careful 
study. Thus the twofold task of delinquency prevention, which 
requires both the detection of the potential and predelinquent 
girl and an attempt to keep her from becoming a more serious 
or actual delinquent, challenges the resources of social workers, 
educators, psychiatrists, and psychologists, as well as the efforts 
of highly organized community agencies. Educational programs 
have been worked out to meet the needs and the interests of 
the pupil who begins to show discontent and mild behavior dis- 
orders, since she may be a possible candidate for more serious 
delinquencies unless aided in some way. The pupil who begins 
to take an interest in school work gauged to her level of ability 
and which fits her interests in some way that satisfies her is far 
less likely to become a serious problem than is one who is forced 
to do work which is out of line with her capacity and interests. 
Social programs that stress recreational Opportunities and leisure- 
time pursuits of the kind that can compete favorably with the 
more antisocial opportunities afforded by street gangs are now 
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carried out in large cities by educational and social welfare 
institutions and agencies and in some instances by police 
departments. Legal programs are more and more frequently 
providing family courts where the predelinquent and the delin- 
quent are treated, not as isolated criminal offenders, but as an 
integral part of a complex family situation. Adolescent courts 
are being established in which delinquents up to eighteen and 
even twenty-one are treated, as are minors under sixteen, in 
terms of adjustment rather than in terms of restraint and pun- 
ishment. Although the general value of such programs is un- 
questionable, it is extremely difficult to determine the exact 
degree of success of any single program.'^ 

Psychiatrists and psychologists have attacked the problem of 
studying the potential delinquent and predelinquent by making 
Physical, psychiatric, and psychometric examinations in an at- 
tempt to determine problems of health, physical constitution, 
emotional needs, conflicts and frustrations, limitations and gaps 
in mental functioning and special disabilities that contribute to 
the delinquent picture in each case. These specialists are also 
concerned with the problem of devising methods of treatment 
and therapy to prevent further maladjustment. 

Research studies by psychiatrists and psychologists, using 
either questionnaire methods or an experimental and controlled 
Setting, have aimed to determine modes of behavior, atti 
and mental organization of both delinquents and nondelin 
to ascertain whether there are any appreciable differer 
porformance or response between the two groups. The 
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of these studies, however, have been concerned with the prob- 
lem of delinquency as such, irrespective of the mental level 
of the delinquents. Work with the subnormal delinquent is 
still in the embryonic stage, but it offers suggestive leads for 
further studies. 

The fact that many delinquent subnormal adolescent girls, 
even without any special guidance or therapy, settle down to a 
more stable way of life, lose their craving for excitement, and 
seem content to lead a mediocre existence after the period of 


adolescence is over surely indicates that stabilization within the 
community can be achieved. Other subn 


however, do not settle down and seem 
ditions either external or internal to the 
security in a vocation or in a famil 
true with regard to those who do 
accept, the protection and guidance of relatives, employers, and 
counselors. For these girls permanent institutionalization or 
some adequate substitute appears to be necessary. 

The problems of the subnormal girl whose maladjustment 
expresses itself in delinquency of some sort have received com- 
paratively little recognition. In our current compartmentalized 
approach these girls have been grouped either with delinquents 
who are not subnormal or with subnormals who are not delin- 
quent, and either grouping fails to take into account the fact 
that it is the combination of the two factors of subnormality and 
recourse to delinquent behavior which constitutes the basic 
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problem. Most of the available studies have of necessity been 
based upon the inmates of institutions. These studies have indi- 
cated that the prognosis of ultimate adjustment is less justified 
for the subnormal delinquent than for the delinquent who is 
more intelligent. There can be as yet no final word regarding 
the subnormal delinquent; this must wait until a more adequate 
recognition of the problems of this group has led to a more 


comprehensive study of their needs, and of ways in which these 
may be met. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE COMMUNITY’S 
PROBLEM 


In ATTEMPTING to show that the girl’s place in the community, 
as she herself experiences it, is her immediate concern, we may 
have given the impression that the girl’s adjustment and well- 
being depend largely upon whether her difficulties are under- 
stood. Although this is undoubtedly true—within certain limits— 
her adjustment cannot be considered in terms of her individual 
viewpoint alone, but must be studied also in its relationship to 
those about her. Such a comprehensive view of the subnormal 
girl not only includes all the factual phenomena of her exist- 
ence, attitudes, interests and activities but in addition imposes 
upon these phenomena values quite different from those which 
the girl herself would assign to them. 

The subnormal girl (like every other individual) not only 
has an environment but also is environment. Thus, a focus of 
interest and a basis of interpretation different from that of indi- 
vidual adjustment will be found when we come to consider the 
social aspect of the girl’s difficulties, that is, the responsibilities 
which she places upon the community. In addition to studyin, 
the girl's welfare and her adjustment as an individual, we Pee 
consider her place in the community as it affects the welfare of 
the community. We must examine the case which socket: has 
against her and investigate the price which is paid for dà ETT 
justment or maladjustment, since in either event her euin s 
mality presents a problem. i 

We have already considered the difficulties ¢ 
the subnormal girl in a family whose general int 
is markedly higher than her own and have show, 


ncountered by 
elligence level 
n how she may 
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struggle or may develop severe behavior disturbances because of 
the intolerable situation in which she finds herself. In those 
discussions our point of view was that of the girl herself, a girl 
misunderstood and given no opportunity to develop her own 
interests and abilities. But in such a family set-up there are, over 
and above the difficulties of the girl, the many problems which 
she creates for those who have to live with her. 

Jennie S., a girl with an I.Q. of 67 and unable to finish the 
fourth grade in school or to work in industry except on the 
simplest of tasks, such as cleaning threads or packing, came from 
a family of high school graduates. Her mother, highly ambi- 
tious for the academic success of her family, was deeply affected 
by Jennie's subnormal mentality, scolded her for her laziness, 
held up her other children to her as models, and reprimanded 
her husband for producing a daughter who seemed to have some 
of the indolent characteristics of the paternal uncles. Jennie’s 
father was not so ashamed of her lack of school success, but he 
did feel strongly that a girl who could not succeed in school 
was not able to look after herself in her social and recreational 
relationships. He therefore forbade her leaving the house in 
the evenings unaccompanied by another member of the family. 
But no other member of the family felt disposed to go any- 
where with Jennie. The siblings had their own friends, who 
were not favorably impressed by Jennie. Her older brother, 
who was a college graduate, especially resented Jennie’s presence 
in the house, because he did not feel free to bring his friends 
home ,when she was there. He objected to her “endless silly 
chatter” and kept urging his father to send Jennie of to the 
movies so that he could entertain his friends at home. The 
mother sided with her son, and in the presence of Jennie kept 
up a lively and unending argument with her husband on this 
subject. 

The day came when Jennie took matters in 
and disappeared from home. She was found 
rooming house, after having been abandoned 


to her own hands 
six days later in a 
by a man who had 
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“taken her places,” as she said. Her picture appeared in the 
local tabloid. The emotional turmoil in the family because of 
these events can readily be imagined. The censorious attitude of 
the self-respecting neighbors did not lessen the family’s hu- 
miliation. 

An even greater family tragedy may occur because of the 
presence within a family of a girl of subnormal intelligence who 
does not take into account the consequences of her acts. The 
behavior of Elsie S. (see ch. VI) had a devastating influence 
on the lives of those about her in that she succeeded in breaking 
up the home of her two sisters because of her sex relationships 
with her two brothers-in-law. For a number of years Elsie’s 
sisters had had the responsibility of settling the problem of 
providing for the subnormal and irresponsible sister, and they 
also suffered severe emotional strain because of the behavior 
toward her of their husbands. The husbands probably were also 
not free from anxiety, annoyance, and disappointment. Al- 
though this family tragedy cannot be attributed entirely to 
Elsie, nevertheless in her irresponsible way she did much to 
encourage the men’s advances and nothing to prevent becoming 
intimate with them. 

The subnormal girl creates difficult problems not only for 
her family but also for many other organized groups in society 
that have to do with her education, employment, recreation, and 
social welfare. Let us examine the case of an educational sys- 


tem against the subnormal child. One aspect of the problem is 


that dull, backward, ill-adjusted, and “subnormal” children con- 


stitute a handicap for pupils of higher intelligence. A teacher 
who must spend a large percentage of her time in an effort to 
bring the laggards of her class up to standard has that much 
less time to devote to the needs of her brighter students, who 
must therefore be left to get on as best they can—simply because 
they can. Not only does the teacher have to spend time on the 


laggards, but so do social workers, truant officers, and other 
school authorities. 
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Maisie, who had trouble in keeping up her academic work 
from the very beginning of her school career, illustrates these 
difficulties. She was.a slow learner, slower than any of the thirty 
or so other pupils in her class. Since Maisie often failed in her 
work, some of her teachers tried to help her by spending extra 
time with her in class. But this was not always possible, since 
many other children were either clamoring for help or begging 
the teacher to go ahead in the work at a faster rate. Her teach- 
ers also worked patiently with Maisie after school hours in 
order to help her keep up with the class work. However, she 
resented having to stay in school so late, when most of the other 
children were out on the playground. Maisie’s school problem 
became more and more acute. Her friends were promoted when 
she was not, so that she found herself in a class with children 
much younger than herself. She was ashamed of her failure and 
of her grade placement, became less and less interested in her 
work and more and more disturbing to the teacher and the 
other pupils. Finally she began to play truant. Maisie’s mother 
Was uncoóperative, did not answer the school’s requests that 
she explain Maisie’s frequent absences, did not keep appoint- 
ments to talk the problem over with the authorities at the 
school, was never at home when Maisie’s teacher made a pre- 
arranged visit, and lied to the truant officer about Maisie’s 
whereabouts. It is small wonder that school teachers and ad- 
Ministrators are baffled by a problem of this kind, which is so 
difficult of solution, but cannot be ignored. 

The subnormal girl may likewise be a very real liability in 
the industrial world. We have considered the many difficulties 
and problems with which she is confronted when she goes to 
work and has to make initial adjustments to industry. Her 
problems, important as they are for her, are far less serious 
than those of the factory owners, foremen, or floor ladies who 
employ her. She is a slow learner, requires individual atten- 
tion, and often ruins goods. If her employer is lenient and 
willing to try her out on several work processes before con- 
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cluding that she cannot meet the requirements of this factory, 
he discovers that this is wasteful to his business. Subnormal 
girls in industry add to labor turnover, and they are risks to 
employers, especially on initial jobs. They often lower standards 
of industry by the limited quantity and poor quality of their 
work production. Furthermore, the girls themselves may cause 
no end of annoyance to the individuals immediately in charge 
of them because of their behavior while at work; giggling, flirt- 
ing with the boys, bursting into tears on being scolded, com- 
plaining about any minor detail, or misunderstanding an 
apparently simple situation. 

In many cases successful adjustments in industry are due to 
the efforts of placement and guidance counselors who take the 
time to smooth out difficulties between the girl and her em- 
ployer, and sometimes between the girl and her family, who 
find it hard to understand why the girl fails in her job or does 
not earn as much money as they expect. Anna F., for example, 
after long-continued individual attention, patience, and guidance 
ultimately succeeded on her job. Her father had always ex- 
pected her to contribute to the support of the family when she 
finished trade training. Anna was a fast worker on a power 
machine in school and was being trained there to work as an 
operator in a factory. But under the mother's influence she had 
made up her mind to be a dressmaker and work on “beautiful 
clothes,” although in school she had failed dismally in hand- 
sewing. Because of her insistence Anna was tried E in fsus 
dressmaking shops as a helper, but without Success. In two she 
resented having to do the menial tasks of sewing on buttons 
and snaps and trimming threads; in a third she cut into a piece 
of expensive cloth and in her excitement panded th si 
sitting next to her in the cye; on the fourth dh, Han x i 
employer was very patient with Anna, she was finali rs ed 
because the fitter for whom she worked thr eine je i ci 
shop if Anna did not. During this time An ek e 
stantly scolded her for not making more money or sidus A 
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a job, and he frequently visited the school to complain to the 
placement counselor. 

After much urging by her placement counselor Anna and 
her parents finally agreed that she should try a factory job. 
Anna had trouble with the factory job, and off and on for the 
next two years she continued to have adjustrgent difficulties. 
Once she walked out on the job; twice she was on the verge of 
being discharged; and many times she and her father besieged 
the placement counselor with complaints about her position as 
a factory worker. Only the efforts of the placement counselor 
smoothed out the difficulties in which Anna, her family, and 
the employer were involved. In her third year in the factory, 
however, when she was earning between $34 and $40 a week, 
she and her family became not only satisfied with her placement 
but also proud of her success. However, the amount of time 
and energy spent on Anna by the school placement counselor 
would be hard to estimate. 

In domestic service, as in industry, the subnormal girl can 
cause her employers no end of trouble. It takes longer to show 
her what to do in the household than to train a more intelli- 
gent girl. One of the girls, for instance, continued to pick up 
pieces of butter in her fingers for more than two weeks before 
the reminders of her employer changed her mode of behavior. 
Because she may do the wrong thing unexpectedly, the sub- 
normal girl is a greater risk to her employer. One girl threw 
Silver spoons in the garbage can because of carelessness; another 
washed her employer's very fine lace table-cloth in the electric 
Washing machine, which tore it to pieces; a third ran off to the 
movies with the grocer boy and left her employer's baby alone 
in the apartment. 

In considering social problems presented by the subnormal 
girl we cannot overlook the role which she plays in the recrea- 
tional life of the community. To her own parents she is a prob- 
lem because she seems to pattern her behavior after the least 
desirable girls in her neighborhood or to follow and be led by 
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the least acceptable males. She enjoys only cheap motion pictures 
and burlesque shows; reads only tabloids and dime novels; 
and may flirt or behave conspicuously on the street. To her 
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ing. At twenty-nine she married and settled down, but for 
fifteen years of her life during adolescence and early woman- 
hood the cost of handling her could not have been short of 
several thousand dollars.” 

There are also many instances in which a whole family 
largely made up of subnormals has become a tremendous public 
economic burden. The father, for example, may be in a peni- 
tentiary, a son in a corrective institution, while younger children 
and perhaps the mother have spent some time in institutions 
for mental deficiency. This was the case with the J. R. family. 
They were known to twenty-four agencies in two states. The 
father had normal intelligence and had served several jail sen- 
tences, one for deserting the army, one for operating a house of 
Prostitution, two for rape and cohabitation with a minor, and 
three for breaking, entering, and larceny. The mother was sub- 
normal, and at 16 she had become illegally pregnant and had 
Served a term in a state industrial school for girls. After being 
Paroled, she left her home, taking her baby with her, in order 
to marry the father of her child. This child, a boy, never 
Progressed in school, was of retarded mental development, 
became a delinquent at an early age, and served four sen- 
tences in reform schools. He had younger twin sisters who were 
mentally subnormal, but caused no trouble until adolescence. 

hen they both became pregnant as a result of intimacies with 
their older brother, who was frequently allowed to spend week- 
ends at home while he was in a reform school. The girls were 
Placed in an institution for mental defectives, and their illegiti- 
mate children were taken for adoption. There was also a 
younger brother in the family, slightly retarded mentally and 
delinquent, who spent some time in a training school, and one 
younger sister who at the age of eight was unable to complete 


* Summary of case #115 in the report of Clara H. Town and Grace 
E. Hill, How the Feebleminded Live im the Community. This report is 
a very thorough follow-up study of subnormal patients discharged from a 
State school, 1915-24, inclusive. 
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the first term of school. The family was on relief. The cost to 
the community of a family of this kind is certainly no small 
amount. . 

We do not know the exact contribution of the subnormal girl 
to the expenses of the social welfare agencies under whose juris- 
diction she may come. We do know, however, that in the de- 
pendent groups which must be cared for by the community, and 
in the delinquent groups against which society must protect 
itself there are many subnormal individuals, of whom a certain 
percentage are subnormal adolescent girls. 

In considering the contribution of subnormal individuals to 
other social problems it is necessary to recognize that probably 
the major economic burden of social dependence does wot stem 
from subnormality alone, but is the result of entirely different 
causes. For example, sudden economic, political, or industrial 
changes may unexpectedly alter the structure of a community 
organization and may temporarily shift into the red large groups 
which ordinarily are self-supporting. It is clear that the less 
mature and less well-established element of the population 
may be especially affected by such changes. There is also a 
large dependent or semi-dependent group, composed of those 
who are handicapped through physical defects or deformities, 


through old age or chronic illness. These conditions also may 
be complicated by subnormality. Furthermore, there are the 
groups with which, in the mind of the public, the subnormals 
are often confused, namely, those who are mentally ill, and 


3 Care must be taken to differentiate between mental 
deterioration, and arrested development. The individual 
graduated from college, but has later deteriorated. 


of only 75 on an intelligence test, is a far different person from the one 


Whose mental development never permitted him to finish the eighth grade 


in school and whose intelligence was always around the 75 1.Q. level. 
Various methods are in process of bein, 
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those whose emotional instability, though not acute enough to 
be classified as illness, nevertheless precludes economic and so- 
cial adjustment. These latter groups include those who are 
known clinically as the psychopathic inferiors, or the psycho- 
pathically inadequate; those who, though often highly intelli- 
Bent, may be unadjustable, such as certain vagrants who do not 
Want to conform and the erratic, irresponsible individuals who 
live largely for the excitement of the moment without ever 
charting a consistent course. A certain percentage of these are 
adolescent females, and they are sometimes incorrectly classified 
as subnormal girls.‘ In some cases emotional disturbances are 
Superimposed upon subnormality. 

In spite of the fact that members of the subnormal groups 
Complicate the lives of those who constitute their immediate 
environment, add to the responsibility of the school, and pre- 
Sent recurrent problems of adjustment, we must not, overlook 
the contribution which the subnormal girl makes to the essential 
fasks upon which society, as it is constituted today, largely de- 
pends. She is able and willing to do many menial, unskilled, 
and monotonous tasks, is often an excellent routine worker, and 
when she once learns a task thoroughly she will generally stick 
to it if emotional conditions are in her favor. When sufficiently 
mers 


ones. A subnormal shows no trace of “superior intelligence,” but is likely 
to make consistently low scores, particularly with verbal material. An 
emotionally unbalanced subnormal will, of course, make an even poorer 
showing, The Rorschach Ink-Blot test has been found to be fairly success- 
ful in differentiating between the normal individual who is emotionally 
blocked and therefore unable to make well-integrated responses, the 
Person who has an organic brain lesion and whose mental functioning is 
Consequently impaired, and the “true” subnormal, who because of her 
arrested development cannot organize her responses on such a high level as 
the normal. 

*Some current writers consider this emotionally unstable group in terms 
of “emotional subnormality.” Such a classification, however warranted by 
reference to the common criterion of social maladjustment, tends to obscure 


the problems of a group established on the basis of intellectual subnor- 
mality, 
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trained and adequately supervised, the subnormal girl can be- 
come a reliable helper as a houseworker, in a factory, in an 
institution, and even in her own home. 

Society can therefore consider the problem of the subnormal 
girl from various angles and can emphasize either her poten- 
tialities for doing the drudgery of the world or her social lia- 
bilities. Our review of the assets and liabilities of the subnormal 
girl, however, is not yet complete, for we have so far given no 
account of the most serious charge which the community can 
make against her—namely, that she is often especially inade- 
quate when she functions as a mother. This is a liability which 
involves not only herself but her progeny as well. 

Motherhood means that there is a baby to be taken care of, 
an infant who for years will be dependent. We have already 
seen how the handicap of subnormality may interfere with the 
girl’s handling of her problems in school, in industry, and in 
the community of which she is a part, and we have seen that 
her resources are frequently insufficient for her needs. What, 
then, can we expect of her when in addition to herself she 
has the responsibility of children? Being limited in imagination 
as well as in other mental processes, she has not been able to 
foresee and to plan for these responsibilities. As a result, her 
child may either develop without adequate care, or the respon- 
sibility is turned over to some community agency, which occurs 
with increasing frequency. Thus the offspring of subnormal 
girls very frequently become community charges. It is true that 
the “subnormal” mother may give her child needed affection 
Which may not be found under agency care, and the girl her- 
Self may develop a very deep love for the child. Nevertheless, 


5 An investigation of the records of one large state institution for mental 
defectives revealed that among 695 women 
there had been 1,462 pregnancies, of which 794 (about 54 percent) were 
illegitimate. It had been possible to trace 1,061 living offspring of these 
women. Of these 1,061 offspring, 527 (about 50 percent) were public 


charges. Unpublished material collected by Elizabeth W. Buck, Letchworth 
Village. 
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without supervision and guidance she seldom has sufficient intelli- 
gence to rear it wisely. She may hug the child and play with it 
and then leave it near an open window from which there is 
danger of its falling. She may have learned enough to take a 
child to a clinic for advice about its health and feeding and 
then have difficulty in carrying out all but the simplest in- 
structions. 

Furthermore, the chances that the subnormal girl will pro- 
duce illegitimate children who will become public charges are 
greater than for a more intelligent girl. The subnormal girl is 
Suggestible, eager for a “good time,” and has little discrimina- 
tion in the selection of her associates. She is less aware of the 
Consequences of her sexual behavior, less able to control and 
inhibit her sexual responses and to keep herself out of difficul- 
ties, less able and less willing to put boys and men in their 
place when they make advances to her, and finally she has less 
access to birth-control knowledge and less resourcefulness in its 
application than has the more intelligent girl. 

There is also the question of the mental level of offspring of 
mothers of the subnormal group. With this question we enter a 
field that is particularly controversial, for there are many influ- 
€nces besides the intellectual level of the mother which affect 
the mental development of a child, and the study of the result 
of any one of these influences alone is extremely difficult. There 
is every evidence, however, to show that among the offspring 
of subnormal adolescent girls some will be members of the 
next generation of subnormals. In fact, there is little doubt 
that within any specific community any given group of sub- 
normal girls will contribute a considerably larger percentage of 
the next generation of subnormals than would an equal number 
of the highly intelligent girls, but this is due partly to the fact 
that the members of the highly intelligent group develop other 
interests and do not raise families and partly to the circum- 
Stance that the offspring of subnormal parents, in addition to 
whatever native inferiority they may have, often have to develop 
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in an extremely meager environment, which constitutes an addi- 
tional handicap to any human organism. It can thus be said 
with considerable assurance that the subnormal adolescent girl of 
today will make a numerically important contribution to the 
subnormal population of tomorrow. 

OF all the problems which the subnormal girl presents to the 
community, her potential role as a mother is the most complex 
and the most far-reaching in its implications. This is a situation 
with which she, as an individual, will also be confronted, 
whether or not she realizes it. The community especially must 
take this into account, along with her other outstanding charac- 
teristics and handicaps, her assets and liabilities, her potentialities 
for adjustment, and her inadequacies. Thus, both: in herself 
and by reason of her offspring she represents a group within 
the community whose importance, whether considered in terms 
of its numerical frequency, its contribution to menial service, 
its general “nuisance value,” or the seriousness or significance of 
its present or potential drain upon community, cannot be ignored 
by those who are concerned with social planning. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ORIGINS AND CONTROL 


THE prosiems of the subnormal girl and the difficulties she 
brings to the community represent the clinical aspect of subnor- 
mality. This has so far been our main concern. The clinical 
approach, with its focus chiefly on the individual, is based upon 
careful descriptive study of the behavior of the girl and of the 
environment in which she lives. Its objective is adjustment. But 
there are other aspects of subnormality, lying outside the range 
of the clinical approach, which are essential to an understanding 
Of the condition. These raise questions of its origin and the 
extent to which it is subject to control. Inquiry into such prob- 
lems depends upon the more abstract and analytic approach of 
the scientist who is concerned with subnormality, not as it is 
experienced or dealt with, but as a phenomenon needing detailed 
and exhaustive investigation. From the standpoint of these 
Workers subnormality is not a unitary condition, but is generally 
classified, on the basis of origin, into two major forms, endoge- 
nous and exogenous—the former being due to genetic defect, 
and the latter to accidental injury during the early development 
of the individual. 

In addition to considering the social adjustment of any one 
subnormal girl, we want to know about the various factors that 
caused her condition, whether her subnormality could have been 
prevented, and if so, by what means. For example, the’ case of 
Jennie S. (p. 157) leads one to ask: How does it happen that 
in a family whose other members are of average or superior 
intelligence one particular individual is subnormal? Study of 
Jennie’s history shows that her birth and early development 
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were normal. She had suffered from no serious illness or acci- 
dent, in fact, she had escaped some of the ordinary childhood 
diseases with which her siblings had been confined to bed. But 
she had always been “dull” and “retarded,”—an apathetic, rather 
listless child, who had developed slowly. What was the cause of 
this peculiarity? It will be remembered that Jennie’s mother 
Was constantly upbraiding her father for Jennie's condition, 
reminding him and everyone else that two of his brothers had 
been dull and slow, never having made their way in the world. 
In fact, they had been very like Jennie. But the mother over- 
looked, or had perhaps forgotten, the circumstance unearthed 
by a social worker that one of her own cousins had also been 
slow and that this condition had been so marked that the girl's 
parents had had to place her in an institution. All these facts 
have a bearing upon Jennie's condition, which was considered 
by those who had studied her to exemplify. the form of sub- 
normality which is known as “endogenous,” or “primary,” in 
Which hereditary factors of defects in the germ plasm, limiting 
the capacity for development, are essential, perhaps major, de- 
terminants. . 
Those who classified Jennie's case as endogenous did not fail 
to investigate circumstances external to the organism (exogenous 
factors) such as illness or accident, which also can cause sub- 
normality and might have influenced the course of Jennie's de- 
velopment. For in every individual, subnormal or normal, 
endogenic and exogenic processes are at all times and continu- 
ously interactive. 'The organism never develops in a vacuum. 
Thus, exogenic and endogenic processes are never mutually 
exclusive; instead there is a relationship between them so com- 
plex that often it is difficult to determine exactly how much of a 
given mental development is attributable to one and how much 
to the other. In the majority of cases, however, 
dominant in causing the condition can be discov: 
Both the endogenous and exogenous forms 
are further divided into many sub-groups or 


the factors pre- 
ered. 

of subnormality 
clinical types. A 


— Ga a — - 
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clinical type has a described pattern of specific physical and men- 
tal characteristics. One of the clinical types of endogenous sub- 
normality which is socially of special importance is the “familial” 
type, which has been carefully studied during the past quarter 
century as a result of the pioneer work of Goddard and Daven- 
port.’ In this type of subnormality there are entire families in 
which mental deficiency has occurred as a predominant charac- 
teristic throughout successive generations, the condition often 
appearing in collateral branches as well as in the direct line of 
descent. Records of such families can be found in every state 
institution and in many communities. 

An excellent example of “familial” mental deficiency is to be 
found in the offspring of the H and P families. The husband 
and wife in the first known generation of the H family were 
both feebleminded and are reported to have been “degenerate.” 
In the corresponding generation of the P family the husband 
and wife were also said to be “degenerate,” although they were 
not known to be feebleminded. They did, however, have a 
feebleminded son who married a feebleminded daughter of 
couple H. These two feebleminded offspring (second genera- 
tion) produced twelve children (third generation), of whom 
nine were placed in state institutions for mental defectives, al- 
though one of the nine was subsequently discharged as being of 
normal intelligence. One other child, though in an orphanage, 


1 Classification in terms of clinical types cuts across classification in terms 
of mental levels. It is not necessary here to enumerate the great number of 
clinical subdivisions which have been established. For some of these the 
factors causing the condition are well known; for others there are indica- 
tions that some one of a number of possible factors is especially important; 
for still others there exist only hypotheses and speculation. Furthermore, 
there are many subnormals for whom no clinical classification has yet been 
established and who are therefore called “clinically undifferentiated.” A 
large number of the high-grade subnormals fall under this grouping. l 

2 Among the best-known studies of these two investigators are Goddard’ 
Feeblemindedness, Its Causes and Consequences and Davenport’s H; " di ^ 
in Relation to Eugenics. iis 
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was found to be feebleminded, while the remaining two died 
before their mental level could be ascertained. As a result of 
sexual relationships within the family there were two other 
children (fourth generation), one of whom has already been 
admitted to a state institution for the mentally deficient. 

Families such as this (and they are not rare) present very 
impressive evidence that endogenous hereditary conditions of 
the familial type contribute in no small measure to the produc- 
tion of feeblemindedness. However, it must be recognized that 
in such families poor environment, that is, exogenic factors as 
well as inferior inheritance, operates to limit development. For 
instance, the H-P family lived in a hovel, a one-room shack with 
no windows, modern conveniences, or sanitation. The father was 
frequently in jail. The family indulged in incestuous relation- 
ships—the father with his daughters, the mother with her sons, 
and the sons and daughters with one another. In a family such 
as this the children live in poverty and lack the stimulation of 
even slightly enriched cultural surroundings largely because the 
parents who are rearing the mentally deficient offspring are 
themselves mentally deficient and unable to care for their chil- 
dren in any responsible manner. 

Another clinical type of endogenous subnormality, of rare 
occurrence, but of great scientific interest because the mechanism 
of transmission has been carefully studied, is “phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia.” This condition, involving disturbance of the met- 
abolic processes revealed by the excretion of phenylpyruvic acid 
in the urine, is invariably associated with subnormal intelligence 
and appears in a certain ratio in the offspring of specific families.’ 

Endogenous subnormality thus includes clinical types in which 


* Phenylpyruvic oligophrenia is found to be a: 
acteristic that follows the same laws of transm 
albinism. In other words, it is a simple Mende 
that occurs usually in 25 per cent of the offspring of normal parents who are 
Carriers of the trait. Jervis, “The Genetics of Phenylpyravic Oligophrenia,” 
Journal of Mental Science, LXXXV (1939), 719-762. 


n hereditary trait or char- ` 
ission as does the trait of 
lian recessive Characteristic 
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there is a tendency to high fertility and a high replacement rate 
of subnormal individuals, types in which the occurrence of sub- 
normal individuals follows recognized genetic laws, though a 
low frequency of transmission has been fairly well demonstrated, 
and types for which the mechanism of occurrence is still too little 
known for the condition to be predictable. 

Exogenous or “secondary” subnormality, which may be con- 
trasted with the endogenous form, comprises all clinical types 
that are known to result from conditions imposed upon the indi- 
vidual by its environment either before or after birth. These 
include skull fracture, severe trauma, birth injury, congenital 
syphilis, or acute febrile states, such as encephalitis or cerebro- 
spinal meningitis in infancy. Any one of these conditions may 
affect an organism which up to the time of the accident or illness 
had been developing normally and may cause irrevocable 
damage to nervous structures that are essential for development, 
though a resultant subnormality is not, of course, an inevitable 
consequence. Thus an infant who has suffered a severe attack of 
encephalitis may always be handicapped by the sequelae of that 
disorder and, if the handicap is severe, may become mentally 
subnormal. Elsie * was a case of this type. It will be recalled 
that her sisters had worked with her patiently for years, but 
there had been no improvement in her behavior, in fact it became 
absolutely necessary to place her in an institution. 

Quite distinct from the types of exogenic subnormality re- 
sulting from severe dietary insufficiency, disease, or injury (such 
as skull fractures) are the cases of retardation caused by limita- 
tion in development due to an abnormally restricted environ- 
ment. An unusual example of this, which received considerable 
newspaper publicity a few years ago, was a little girl of seven 
or eight years, daughter of a psychotic mother who lived in a 
house considerably removed from the nearest neighbors in the 
outskirts of a large city. The mother suffered from the delusion 
that the child was in imminent danger of being kidnapped and 

* Pages 141-142. 
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kept the child throughout most of her life isolated in a room 
in the cellar of the house. The nearest neighbors did not even 
know of the child's existence. Nothing could be learned of her 
development in infancy, though her physical condition was fairly 
good. At the time when she was accidentally discovered it was 
learned that her food had been pushed into her room through 
a hole in the bottom of the door, and that her room had been 
cared for at night while she was asleep. The child was thus iso- 
lated from all contact with a developmental environment, did 
not speak or even make sounds, and was afraid to touch or to 
play with toys. That this child had an inherent capacity for 
development was shown by her remarkable improvement after 


being placed in the relatively favorable environment of a chil- 
dren’s ward of a hos 
ad 


and others who were interested in her. She responded to this 
treatment by rapidly losing her fear, by developing a marked 
learning within three or 
o understand the simpler 


perative postnatally, but 
rganism prenatally at any 
d. It is now believed that 
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nutrition and care, then the possibility of exogenous origins 
may be investigated. If it is found that the mother suffers from 
Syphilis it can be concluded that this was probably an all- 
important factor in retarding the mental development of the 
child. Likewise other exogenous conditions, such as uremic poi- 
Soning, dietary deficiency, and glandular imbalance of the 
mother have been known to affect the infant during the intra- 
uterine period so that subnormality resulted. 

The case history of Carmela, the girl referred to as having 
had retinal syphilis,® gave evidence of subnormality caused pri- 
marily by the syphilitic condition of the mother during the ges- 
tation period. Both parents had been intelligent enough to gradu- 
ate from high school, and there was no history of mental defect 
in any of her ancestors. The father was a master mechanic by 
Profession, making sufficient money to provide his daughter with 
good food and clothing and with some luxuries as well. Carmela 
Was the only living child, two children having been stillborn. 
: he hospital records revealed that the mother had been receiv- 
ing antisyphilitic treatments up to the time of her death, a year 
after Carmela’s birth. 

Upon superficial examination this classification of subnor- 
mality into endogenous and exogenous forms, the one primarily 

Ue to conditions external to the individual (exogenic factors) 
and the other to conditions of the germ plasm (endogenic fac- 
tors), may seem relatively simple. Actually, however, it is far 
from simple, because of the difficulty in securing for any given 
case all the information necessary definitely to determine the 
Causal process.° Also it may happen that a case is accurately 

^ Page 41. 

' ° There is considerable disagreement even among experts as to the rela- 
tive frequency of the exogenous and endogenous forms of subnormality. 
although the former is generally considered to be less frequent and to ik. 
Prise a relatively large percentage of the individuals of the lower intelli- 
Bence levels. A major classification problem exists in connection with the 


KC ro e a n 5 
clinically undifferentiated” group. Some authorities wish to classify these 
Cases as "endogenic" if no known “exogenic” causes can be determined; 
3 
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classified as both endogenous and exogenous, since both factors 
were certainly operative. It will be remembered that Yolanda 
had suffered from congenital syphilis, having the spirochetes 
in her blood stream and also in her spinal fluid. The Board of 
Health reported that the mother had had antiluetic treatment 
and periodic check-ups each year. Although Yolanda's two 
brothers and one sister did not have any indication of syphilis, 
they had always been retarded in school and had been placed 
in ungraded classes. The parents had not been given psycho- 
metric tests, but it was apparent that they were of fairly low 
intelligence. The father worked as a laborer, doing only rough, 
unskilled jobs. Neither he nor the mother could read or write. 
They were never concerned over the mental retardation of their 
children, but were eager to have Yolanda learn to sew quickly 
so that she could earn money for the family. They resented 
having her sent to a clinic for treatments, since this took her 
away from school. They even blamed her poor physical condi- 
tion on the fact that a social worker had insisted that they buy 
Grade A rather than Grade B milk for Yolanda. The father 
said “Grade A milk costs more but they put something in it to 
make it look rich and that something is no good.” It is evident 
that endogenic factors were also operative in causing Yolanda’s 
subnormality, 

The difficulty of determining the form and type of subnor- 
mality is more than offset by the practical value which may 
result from correct classification, since determination of the 


— 


others object to classifying as endogenic any cases for which specific endo- 
genic causal factors cannot be demonstrated 


The early identification of cases of the exogenous forms is important, 
since such individuals have a pattern of potentialities that differs from that 
of the members of the endogenous groups. For example, in certain types 
of exogenous subnormality the condition tends to become more severe 
rather than less severe. Also with exogenous conditions there are very 
likely to be associated physical or neurological disorders, which not only 


serve as additional handicaps but also bring these conditions more strictly 
into the medical field. 
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Sources from which any specific case of mental retardation springs 
is of the utmost importance for solving the problems of treat- 
ment and control. Methods of control which might be applied 
to prevent or remedy conditions of exogenic subnormality would 
not have the same effect upon conditions of endogenic origin. 
In the case of exogenic subnormality the causal factor is often 
more-or-less accidental, especially in instances resulting from in- 
Jury or exposure to disease. Prevention of such cases would 
therefore consist largely in wider application of precautionary 
measures.” 

Prevention of endogenic subnormality presents more difficult 
Problems because of the complexity of the mechanisms involved. 
In strictly familial cases, when carefully verified family histories 
demonstrate clearly the presence of the familial type, or in cases 
like those of phenylpyruvic oligophrenia, in which the transmis- 
Sion of the condition follows a known genetic pattern, the pre- 
Vention of offspring seems to be clearly indicated. There are of 
course various ways in which this can be accomplished. The use 
of contraceptive devices," segregation, and sterilization have been 


"The possible importance of febrile conditions in infancy as a causal 
factor of subnormality and instability, is receiving increasing attention. 

"Ay parents have not been trained to recognize the carly symptoms of 

'sease in very young children, and they fail to call a physician until the 
Condition is well advanced. It seems not unlikely that greater care on the 
Part of mothers with young children when influenza, measles, and other 
common infections appear in the family might help prevent some cases of 
this sort, 

*'The use of contraceptive devices has decided limitations as a method to 
be used among subnormal individuals, since subnormal women are the least 
likely members of society to understand the method and the necessity for 
making use of it or to apply it if they do understand it. Furthermore, 
these women are generally not financially able to purchase the necessary 
equipment, Even though some of the more responsible subnormal women 
may be trained sufficiently to employ contraceptive methods when they 
have more children than their health permits or when they are not able to 
Support the children they already have, the number of these individuals 
would be relatively small and unimportant in restricting the number of 
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most widely discussed and advocated. Each method has had 
proponents who are highly opinionated, some of whom have 
asserted that the carrying out of a widespread program of con- 
trol in the direction they suggest would solve the problem of 
subnormality once and for all and would also raise the intelli- 
gence level of the succeeding generations, There is need to look 
at these suggestions for control in as unbiased a manner as pos- 
sible, taking into account factual material now available on the 
extent to which each method might be effective and the condi- 
tions under which each is most clearly indicated. 

The methods used most extensively at the present time are 
segregation during the child-bearing age and (more recently) 
sterilization. These methods differ from the use of contraceptive 
devices in that the responsibility for carrying out the procedure 
is removed from the individual and placed in the hands of 
society. Furthermore, these methods can be used legally with 
adolescent unmarried subnormal girls. Segregation means plac- 
ing an individual in a specifically limited environment, in this 
case, placing a girl in a colony or institution until the years of 
her reproductive period are past.'^ 


A number of girls of the “familial” type have no handicap 


subnormals in future generations. Finally, reliable information concerning 
these methods can legally be given only to married women, who fall 
outside the sphere of the majority of adolescent girls with whom we are 
concerned. 

? Sterilization is not being practiced extensively in the United States 
today, although laws have been passed in 29 states. Since these laws have 
been in effect approximately 33,000 sterilization operations were performed 
up to January 1, 1941, of which 15,231 were cases classified as feeble- 
minded (both sexes). California employs sterilization 
state. 


1° Rome State School, a New York State Institution for mental defectives, 


has maintained “colonies” for a great many years. A set-up of this kind, 


or one similar to it, permits girls to go out to the regular schools in the 
community, or to work by the day on perhaps a housework or factory job, 
but restricts the leisure-time hours and requires the girls to return to the 
“colony” or “home center” after school or work, 


more than any other 
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to social adjustment except defective hereditary potentialities, 
their one misdemeanor having been illegitimate pregnancy. 
These girls may be fully capable of making a good adjustment 
in the community, earning their living on simple jobs, or marry- 
ing and doing easy work in the home, although they are not 
fitted to assume responsibility for the rearing of children, and 
the likelihood that their children will be subnormal is dispropor- 
tionately large. For these girls sterilization seems superior to 
Segregation as a method of control.** 

It is therefore evident that the advantages of the various 
methods of control are relative and that many factors must be 
taken into account in the application of any method to any 
Specific case. In fact, it has been the “all or none” tendency in 
the thinking on these problems which has been the greatest 
obstacle to progress in this field. Also, it has long been recog- 
nized that all methods might become powerful tools in the 
hands of unscrupulous groups. Furthermore, the mechanisms 
of inheritance are still so obscure that in all but a limited number 
of conditions there is little basis for advocating any method of 
birth control, since in these cases predictions about the mental 
level of the offspring may be far from correct.’* 

By controlling the birthrate, only the endogenic factor in 
subnormality is affected; the exogenic factors will continue to 


™ Segregation does seem to be indicated for the defective delinquents 
Who have continued to commit more serious crimes and for whom to the 
best of present knowledge, no reorientation of their patterns of behavior 
seems possible, 

12 Some people advocate that from the point of view of the community 
Welfare there should be control of the number of offspring of all sub- 
Normal girls, regardless of the clinical types of subnormality to which they 
belong, if the girls prove to be irresponsible in their social relationships 
and unable to provide for their children in any way. But there is evidence 
that many of these “irresponsible” girls who do not belong to the 
“familial” type might produce children of normal intelligence, who if 
brought up in foster homes would no doubt become respectable and useful 
members of society. The problem thus remains far from simple. 
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be operative before, during, and after the birth of the individual. 
In fact, it is probable that if contributing exogenic factors alone 
could be adequately controlled, the general problem of subnor- 
mality would be materially reduced. Thus the victims of depri- 
vation and neglect, such as the little girl who was secluded in 
a cellar, may be stimulated by good care, with educational and 
cultural Opportunities; cases of thyroid deficiency may be im- 
proved by glandular therapy; and cases of malnutrition may be 
nourished. These constitute’ remedial procedures which can be 
considered preventive only in that they prevent maximum dis- 
ability. In all such cases, of course, the innate capacity for de- 
velopment is not increasing, but is finding opportunity for ex- 
Pression. In other words, whatever capacity there is will be able 
to function more effectively than under the less favorable con- 
ditions. The remedies noted above, however, are applicable only 
to specific conditions. But since the environment is operative 
throughout life in all conditions of subnormality, the tue 
tion of the environment may be thought of as a phase of contro 
in cases of every type. 

We know relatively little concerning the processes of inter- 
action between the endogenic and exogenic factors of develop- 
ment; that is, we do not know what kind of environment is best 
Suited for the development of individuals having specific 
genetic potentialities or specific limitations, nor do we know at 
what stages of development a specific environment may be most 
beneficial or most harmful. That a low-grade subnormal child 
cannot ever take full advantage of a rich environment has bee? 
demonstrated, as has the fact that a meager environment may 
handicap an individual of high innate potentialities. This gives 
us some idea of the range and direction of environmental influ- 


ences, even though information on more specific points is 
lacking." 


13 Some exceedingly interesting studies are being carried on in the 
state of Iowa, where the State Board of Control has been placing children 
of mothers known to be subnormal in homes affording maximal opportuni- 
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À very careful presentation of our present state of knowledge 
regarding these relationships is to be found in Osborn's Preface 
to Eugenics, in which he suggests that: 


If the environment were raised for all our people to the level of the 
top five per cent, the average intelligence would go up substan- 
tially, The greatest change would be a decrease in the number of the 
yery dull or “borderline” groups; the extremely intelligent would 
increase in much smaller proportion.’ 

Considerable light has been thrown upon the relationship of 
*ndogenic and exogenic factors by studies of identical twins, 
Whose heredity is the same, when the two members of the pair 
have been brought up under markedly different environmental 
Conditions; for example, where one twin had been reared in 
Poverty, poorly nourished, having meager cultural and educa- 
tional advantages, while the other received excellent care and 
good education. Such studies have shown that the underprivi- 
leged twin will make a score on a psychometric examination 
lower than that made by her more fortunately placed sister.'^ 
There are also instances in which a pair of identical twins have 
Brown up together in the same home environment, but one has 
—— 


ties for development. Long-time follow-up records of experiments of this 
Sort can be expected to furnish data of inestimable value for those who 
are responsible for community programs. 

14 Page 70. 

15 If a “millenium” were ever reached where the number of indi- 
viduals having an 1.Q. below normal, that is below 90, was reduced to a 
much smaller percentage of the total population than it is today, it goes 
without saying that the average level of intelligence of the population as 
a whole would be raised. Under these conditions the “normal” intelli- 
gence range would also be raised so that the lower limit might be 100 
rather than 9o. Then individuals receiving I.Q. scores below 100 would 
be considered “subnormal,” and there would still be a “subnormal” 
population. 

16It has been shown that identical twins reared apart are more likely 
to differ in mental level than in physical characteristics, though even in 
mental level they will remain more alike than fraternal (non-identical) 
twins who have been reared in the same environment. 
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become mentally retarded as a result of a severe illness such as 
an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis in infancy, while the other 
escaped the disease and developed normally. It has been shown, 
however, that if both members of a pair of twins contract a 
disease which may result in retardation, the symptoms and 
effects of the disease are likely to be the same for both. This 
Sives strong evidence of the relative importance of endogenic 
factors in determining the influence of disease processes. 

Any program for control which hopes to achieve results must 
recognize the complexity of the condition we have been studying 
and the many factors which stand in a causal relationship to it. 
Furthermore, proposals for limiting subnormality in future gen- 
erations cannot be adequately considered without taking into 
account the task of dealing with the problem presented by the 
existing subnormal population. A first step toward any program 
for control is provision for a working census or state-wide regis- 
tration of those for whom the program is indicated. From the 
clinical standpoint there will be some individuals who will need 
guidance or occasional help and others who will need the super- 
Vision afforded by the restricted environment of an institution. 
From the long-range viewpoint, concerned with the possibility 
of an ultimate limitation of subnormality, there will be some 
Whose condition will call for definite control. But only when 

"In the more densely populated states of the East the magnitude of 
such an undertaking as the registration of all subnormals makes its initiation 
difficult, In some of the Western states, however (notably in South Dakota; 
Minnesota, and Utah), definitely organized state services have been set 


Up to provide for the identification of all those individuals within 
the state who may be considered "mentally defective,? *mental defect" 


We are considering. After registration those individua 
sibility of the community and may be institutionaliz, 
cated. As long as they are making ad. 
in the community; but when diffic 


community guidance is 


insufficient they may be institutionalized for a shorter or à longer period 
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the knowledge of subnormality has increased can the program 
for dealing with the problem it presents become truly effective. 

Thus the factors which are known to make for subnormality 
are many and varied—some having been clearly identified, 
others remaining still unknown. One subnormal girl may have a 
family of children who are all of defective intelligence, whereas 
another girl of the same mental level may have children whose 
intelligence is higher than her own, and a third may have some 
children who are defective and others who are not. The outcome 
will depend in part upon the intelligence, social status, and 
hereditary background of her husband or mate, in part upon 
the girls own hereditary background and the clinical type of 
subnormality to which she belongs, and in part upon the nature 
of the environment in which the offspring are reared. Yet when 
We consider the myriad influences among which any single or- 
ganism develops and the requirements, as well as the hazards, 
Which must be met during the relatively long period from the 
fertilization of the ovum to the time when the individual can be 
Pronounced “full grown,” we cannot but marvel that the proc- 
Esses of normal growth make so good a showing. 

The greatest obstacles to the scientific study and care of the 
subnormal girl are wide-spread prejudices and the prevalence 
of erroneous ideas as to the causation and treatment of the con- 
dition of subnormality. Many individuals who are interested 
in the problem of subnormality and its relationship to other 
Social problems continue to believe that there is one single 
“cause” for its manifestation, and they overlook the fact that 
accumulating evidence points to many factors. The prejudices of 
these individuals take various forms. For instance, some people 
who believe that the foreign-born and their progeny are usurp- 
ing the place of “real” Americans are easily convinced that sub- 
normality is a necessary concomitant of immigration and see in 
the present restrictions of immigration a chance for an increase 
in the intellectual level of the population. Individuals having a 
strong color prejudice tend to evaluate the intelligence of the 
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Negro race as subnormal, presenting as evidence that the a 
8roes seem to be unable to profit from education beyond the 
work of the first few grades, that they qualify only for the a 
skilled jobs, that they are shiftless and happy-go-lucky, o a 
becoming public charges and swelling the ranks of i i 
and criminals. Such opinions fail to recognize the exogenic n 
tors influencing the behavior of immigrants and Negroes or er 
difficulties under which such groups are forced to labor, D 
former in acquiring a new language and adapting ammiro " 
alien cultural Surroundings, the latter in facing a society th 5 
maintains features of a caste System and all the taboos and preju 
dices that this implies. va 

There are many other students of society who ci^ 
endogenic factors as the causes of mental retardation not a à 
relation to specific alien or racial groups but also in the pus A 
tion at large. These individuals believe that only “poor stoc A 
or heredity, makes for subnormality in successive sere 
and that the “genes” are the sole determiners of the leve 
cerebral functioning in a given person. si 

An entirely different bias is to be found in the opinion t 
subnormality is almost entirely due to exogenic factors. ee 
some individuals whose interests run along socio-economic an 
educational lines feel that mental retardation is primarily the 
result of cultural disadvantages; that people living in poverty, 
under crowded conditions, without recreational facilities, or 1n 
isolated rural regions, have in their midst a larger percentage 
of subnormals than do those who live under more favorable 
social and economic conditions or in urban communities. Others, 
whose training and experience lie in particular branches of medi- 
cine, may contend that malnutrition or endocrine imbalance 
alone are enough to check mental development. 

Furthermore, just as some believe in o 
often one “remedy” or solution is offere 
subnormality. Among the single solutions presented have been 
the restriction of immigration, legislation to keep Negroes in sub- 
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Servient positions, universal sterilization of “misfits,” segrega- 
tion of large numbers of the subnormal population, and, on the 
constructive side, more general and universal education and a 
More widespread health and mental hygiene program for indi- 
viduals of retarded mental development. 

In the preceding chapters we undertook to gather together 
from many fields material that bears upon the subnormal ado- 
lescent girl. We have seen that her problems are not hers alone, 
but that they constitute a challenge to everyone who must think 
with her and for her, including especially her parents, teachers, 
and the members of the communities in which she lives. The 
subnormal girl thus properly becomes the concern of individuals, 
groups, and organizations throughout society. The schools, 
Courts, and detention homes which must deal with her, the insti- 
tutions or hospitals to which she is sent, all enter into some 
functional relationship with her and assume various attitudes, 
policies, and responsibilities toward her treatment and care. City, 
County, and state taxes go to maintain the agencies that provide 

or her, though the individual citizen may be more-or-less uncon- 
Scious of these allocations of public taxes and that this disposal 
of public funds should become a matter of personal concern at 
the voting polls. Many individuals who come into contact with 
her expend their efforts in attempts to solve the difficulties she 
presents without recognizing the inability which is the source of 
those difficulties. Among those who are somewhat better ac- 
quainted with subnormality one finds a maze of different opin- 
lons. At one extreme is an arbitrary authoritarianism which 
protests that the community, in order to protect itself from these 
Social incompetents, must deny to the members of this group the 
rights of independent management of their affairs that are con- 
sidered the privilege of any individual in a free society. At the 
other extreme is the sentimentalism which, focusing on the hap- 
Piness or supposed happiness of the individual, demands for this 
group the full privileges of a complex social order, ignoring the 
inability of the subnormal to use or to appreciate these privileges 
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and thus neatly escaping the responsibility which this position 
pretends to assume. But these positions and all the intermediate 
opinions represent attitudes toward the problem of subnormality 
not the material which the field itself presents. Too often it can 
be demonstrated that intensity of opinion on such matters 15 
out of proportion to knowledge of them and understanding of 
the processes upon which they depend. Furthermore, there has 
been as yet no adequate program of research to place this pr ob- 
lem on a firmer and more scientific footing, though sociologists, 
geneticists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers have 
all made extensive incidental contributions to our present fund 
of knowledge, This, then, is one of society’s most urgent needs, 
the need for more intensive study of subnormality. Almost as 
important is the need for more effective use of the knowledge 
that is available. Only as these needs can be met shall we be 
able to look forward to a program that by realistically taking 
into account the many facets of this complex field, will stand a 
chance of accomplishing its objective. 
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subnormals to make school adjust- 
ments, 55 

New York State, cost of maintenance 
and building of institution for 


INDEX 


mental defectives, 16272; institu- 
ES for mental defectives, 162, 
I subnormals in, 1057 
al groups, lack of adequate 
Provision for border-line and 
x dull, 127 
umerical symbols, see Symbols 


Occupations rated in terms of ab- 
ies intelligence, 28z 
D prevention of, 177, 179 
Diele see Social orientation 
Otte, bo 
Oti m; B quoted, 181 
B eg Interme- 
Or xamination, 127 
imulation, 38 


P. —_ 
od adjusting to strict, 32; at- 
Coe toward girl's physical dif- 
= "ai 43; change in attitude to- 
nei working daughter, 125; 
: reign born, 22; girl's attitude 
oward, 27; intelligence of, 29; 
offspring of subnormal, 167; re- 
ee by, 32, 46; unable to 
ewm situation, 31; see also 
P ather; Home; Mother 
e readjustments begin again, 
4 
Personality, key to personality 
make-up, 40; work drive or am- 
paita an important aspect of, 81 
enylpyruvic oligophrenia, 172» 
179 
Physical activity, 61 
ii a defects, early detection of, 
5 
Physical disturbance or deficiency, 
attitude toward treatment, 43 
Physician, coöperation in study o 
j deviant behavior, 57 
Piaget, J., 13, 15> 16 
Pintner Non-Language tests 
Play technique, 42 
Predelinquent, study 9 
delinquent and, 153 
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£ potential 
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Preface to Eugenics (Osborn), ex- 
cerpt, 181 

Prejudices color attitudes 
subnormality, 183 

Preschool institutions, should aid in 
determining mental level of 
child, 52 

Prison, subnormal delinquents com- 
mitted to, 1487 

Problems, acute, 37 

Proficiency, standards of, 76 

Projection techniques, as a form of 
treatment, 42; as à guide to 
study of individual, 40; for dis- 
covering emotional problems, 
39 

Psychiatric guidance, 101 

Psychiatrists, methods used in study- 
ing maladjusted and sick patients, 
41; study of deviant behavior, 
57; study of potential delinquent 
and predelinquent, 153; psycho- 
pathological behavior from point 
of view of, 135 


Psychodramatics, 43 
Psychological tests for evaluation of 


toward 


mental functioning, 4 ff. 
Psychologists, efforts to improve 
techniques for test rating, 8; 


methods used in studying malad- 
justed and sick patients, 41; 
study of deviant behavior, 57; 
study of potential delinquent and 
predelinquent, 153 

Psychometric tests, 39; importance 
of records of, 36; must not be 
only determinants of school and 
grade placement, 53 

Psychopathic inferiors, 165 

Psychopathological behavior, 133 

Psychopathology, 37 

Psychosis, 41 

Psychotherapeutic treatment, 135 

Punishment, in institutional life, 
121; subnormals believe in in- 
evitableness of, 122 
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Racial discrimination, 80 

Racial groups, factors influencing, 
184 

Rationalization, a reaction to delin- 
quency, 144 

Reading, value of delaying teach- 
ing of, to child who is retarded, 
59 

Recreational life, role which sub- 
normal plays in, 161 

Registration of subnormals, 182 

Rejection by Parents, 32, 46 

Remedial Procedures, 180 

Respect, subnormals feel 
148 

Retardation, see Mental retardation; 
School retardation; Subnormality 

Rigidity, 17, 20; re job, 83, 84 

Rome State School, 1787 

Rorschach ink-blot test, 16, 165% 


loss of, 


School, 48-74; constructive and in- 
terested attitude essential, 60; 
effect of size of classes upon de- 
tection of subnormality, 49; em- 
phasis upon capacities which sub- 
normal lacks, 48; failure in, 537; 
importance of records of achieve- 
ment, 36; need for supple- 
mentary training by, 87; pri- 
mary, should aid in determining 
mental level of child, 52; prop- 
erly balanced curriculum should 
be satisfying for subnormals, 58; 
Segregation in special classes, 527, 
59; subnormal a liability in, 158; 
time spent in: training received, 
68; vital influence, 65; see also 
Trade school 

School programs, as a prevention of 
delinquency, 152; components of 
particular importance, 58; 
methods of individualizing, 59 

School retardation, diagnostic and 
remedial treatment, 557; not al- 
Ways a result of mental incapac- 


INDEX 


ity, 53%; programs for dealing 
with, 51 , 3 
Segregation; as a means of birth con: 
trol, 177, 178, 1795. 
Self-competence, education for, 61 
Self-respect, loss of, 148 — teed 
Sex, conflict of  institutionaliz 
girls, 123; delinquency, , € 
139; delinquency among girls - 
normal intelligence, 142; m" 
turation, 29 
Shaw, C. R., 137 
Shops, semi-sheltered, 79, 89 89 
Shops, sheltered: for subnormals,. a 
90; program of rehabilitation, 
87% ;: 
Siblings, rivalry, 27, 31, m d s 
subnormal among more in 
gent, 35 . 
Sicilian fathers, nem 
daughters, 327, 13 . m 
Social adjustment, see Adjustmen 
“Social age,” 128% : 
Social attitudes, see Attitudes 
Social competence, 128 
Social consciousness, need to develop» 


47 ides 
Social orientation, school provides, 


toward 


Social problems, economic burden of 
maladjustment, 162 ff.; ae 
sented by the subnormal, 105» 
156 ff., 161, 185 ; 

Social programs as a prevention of 
delinquency, 152 

“Social quotient,” 1287 i 

Social rehabilitation, large po 
must take place in community; 
150 

Social relationships, 23, 29 dom 

Social Science Research Council, A 

Social sciences, preoccupation wit 
techniques rather than with sub- 
Ject, v 

Social work, coöperation in study of 
deviant behavior, By 
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pod Workers, attitude toward, 147 
ag foa cui of responsibility 
fide io BHCIERDEEG, Topy Rt 

ward subnormality, 90; 
psychopathological behavior from 
point of view of, 135; set-up of, 
(gn ae constitutes de- 

South Uden” — 

Ness) ae registration of the 

Southern y defective, 182z . 
oris states, deplorable condi- 

Spatial state institutions, 10477 

Patial relations, egocentric attitude 

3 Prevents understanding of, 13 

Peed, problem of gaining, in ma- 

5 nipulative tasks, 78 

aoe 62 
tability, situations that have a trau- 

uri apu E : 

3 -Binet test, for deteriora- 

S tion, 164z 
terilization, 1244; as a means of 
birth control, 177, 179; in the 

5 United States, 178% 
torrs, Harry C., xii 

Sikes, 100 
ubnormal adolescent girl, assets and 
liabilities, 162 ff.; constitute a 
handicap for pupils of higher in- 
telligence, 158; easily led, 139; 
effort should be made to under- 
stand, before she becomes prob- 
lem, 52; greatest obstacles to sci- 
entific study and care of, 1833 
individual differences and simi- 
larities of mental functioning and 
behavior, 9; an interactive unit 
of family and neighborhood 
group, 47; large majority cause 
no trouble in community; 1335 
major problem among life ad- 
justments, 75; potential role as 
a mother, 167; nature of mental 
retardation, 3-26; sensitive about 
being treated as atypical, 24, 30 

(see also Conformity); the seri- 


ously maladjusted girl, 131-155; 
who present social problems, 105; 
wide range of individual differ- 
ences, 110; within her home, 27- 
47 (see also Home) 

Subnormality, abstract and analytic 
approach, 169 ff.; adolescent's 
recognition. of, 30; almost en- 
tirely due to exogenic or endo- 
genic factors, 184; among more 
intelligent parents and siblings, 
355 as a condition having super- 
natural significance, 3; attitudes 
toward problem, 183; classifica- 
tion, 6, 7%; clinical approach, 
156 ff.; clinically undifferen- 
tiated group, 171%, 17575 clin- 
ical types of endogenous, 171; 
clinical types of exogenous, 1735 
confused with mental illness, 
164; constitutes a challenge to 
society, 185; diagnosed on basis 
of educational progress 50; di- 
vided into sub-groups or clinical 
types, 170; endogenous and exog- 
enous, 169; nothing abnormal 
in, vi; one remedy offered for 
control of, 184; origins and con- ` 
trol, 169-186; physical disorders, 
7"; recognition of, 4; relation- 
ship between delinquency and, 
1332; time at which recognition 
of, may appear, 493 see also De- 
linquency 

Subnormals, high-grade: able to play 
active leadership role, 54; classi- 
fication, 77; often unrecognized, 
7" 

Subnormals, low-grade: associated 
with general biological inferior- 
ity, 77; classification, 77; feeble- 
mindedness among delinquents, 
133% 

Suggestibility, patterns of, 139 

Suspicion, a traditional attitude of 
institutionalized girls, 122 
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Symbols, difficulties centering in use 
of verbal and numerical, 9, 11 

Syncretism, 15 

Syphilis, congenital, 41; effect upon 
child, 174 f. 


Talkativeness, 11 

Teacher, in disciplinary situations, 
723 in trade school, 70; lack of 
understanding on part of, 71, 72; 
must like her job and respect her 
pupil, 73; orientation of, 48; re- 
sponsibility, 57; role in life of 
child, 67; should be aware of 
special interests and abilities of 
students, 64; special training 
needed for work with the sub- 
normal, 71 

Teacher-pupil relationship, 69 ff.; 
unfortunate teacher attitudes, 73 

Teaching techniques, modification 
of, to meet needs of subnormal, 
59, 70 

echnical training, see Vocational 
‘training 

Tension situations, types of, 31 

Terman revision of Binet Scale, 
12% 

Testing, supplementary, 9 

Test rating, 4; no one, can repre- 
sent individuals mental function- 
ing, 8; three tests of general 
ability, 12%; see also LQ. 

Therapeutic concept underlying 
projection techniques, 42 

Thinking, concrete, 14; develops 
through medium of words, 11; 
limited and uncoérdinated modes 
of, 15, 20 

Town, Clara H., 163% 

Trade school, collaborating with in- 
dustry, 79; industrial schools of 
custodial or correctional institu- 
tions, 67; teacher has to maintain 
contact with working world, 70 

Trade unions, attitude of subnor- 


INDEX 


mals toward, 91, 100; attitude 
toward subnormals, 90 

Twins, identical: relationship of en- 
dogenic and  exogenic factors 
shown by studies of, 181 


Unions, see Trade unions i 
Utah, registration of the mentally 
defective, 1827 


Vagrants, 165 

Verbal symbols, see Symbols . 

Vineland Scale of Social Maturity, 
1282 

Visual education, 66 

Vocabulary, restricted, 11 

Vocational adjustment, importance 
of protection and guidance m; 
79; the major problem, 75 f. 
mental hygiene service in, 86 

Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
Girls in New York City, 807, 
86z 

Vocational counselors should be ac- 
quainted with employment pos- 
sibilities, 87 E 

Vocational guidance, 101; semi- 
sheltered shops may solve prob- 
lem of, 89 : 

Vocational selection can prove fruit- 
ful by making job analyses, 87 

Vocational training, 68; see also 
School; Trade school 


Weaving, 68 

Words, employment of, a key to 
understanding of emotional con- 
flicts, 38; thinking develops 
through medium of, 11 N 

Work, attitudes of institutionalized 
girls toward, 125; difficulty in 
starting new task, 70; indiffer- 
ence toward, 81, 83, 84; job 
analyses, 87; rigidity and impul- 
siveness in, 17; stable subnormal 
enjoys repetitive and monotonous, 
90; subnormal attached to her 
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job and becomes identified with 

it, 102; superficial attitude to- 

ward situation, 84 

Work ambition, 81, 82 

Workers, untrained, paid for short 
learning period, 87% 


Working conditions complacency 
about, 91; problem of adjusting 
to, 78 

Workshops, see Shops 

Women's garment trades, follow-up 
study of girls trained for, 77 
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